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EDITORIALS 


* 
All will not be quiet this Summer. 


Will business take advantage of 
the lull in law-making? 


Increased activity would mean the 
end of new experiments. 


If little progress is made, more 
“pump-priming”’ may be expected. 


Politicians cannot squander .us 
into prosperity. ¥ 


A frank answer to “Who will pay 
the bill?” is in order. 


Capital and construction markets 
are showing signs of life. 


If “Strikes Are Signs of Recov- 
ery,” we must be in for a boom! 


Stock Exchange regulation need 
not prove strangulation. 


Political campaign effusions do not 
help to restore confidence. 


Copper’s prospects look brighter. 


Profiteering must be curbed. 


To Hitler: “He who lives by the 
sword shall perish by the sword.” 


Time to call a halt. to bitter inter- 
national economic wars. 


“Self-Sufficiency” policies are sel- 
fish, and suicidal. 


A good substitute: “Live and lei 


live.” 


Summer is the .time to get the 
jump on your competitors. 


Work, and hope for the best. 


. 
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TEAM MATES 


NEW KOOLMOTOR 


The famous high- 
test,anti- green 
solene, for which 

undreds of thou- 
sands have gladly 
paid 2 cents premium 

..- now yours at no 
premium, 





CITIES SERVICE 
POWER PROVER 


The exclusive Cities 
Service invention that 
instantly detects un- 
necessarily wasted fuel 
and power. Combined 
with the 23-step Cities 
Service tuning routine, 
using exclusive pat- 
ented precision tools, 
it stops this waste. 


-p WAY TO STOP 


Read how it will help you lower 


THIS WASTE 


POWER 


Mr. Executive: 


your operating expenses 


OWER PROVER Motor Testing and 
Adjusting Service has proved conclu- 
sively to executives responsible for the eco- 
nomical operation of more than 4000 fleets 
that poorly adjusted motors waste gasolene 
. waste power . . . are costly. to operate. 


Since adopting this exclusive Cities Service 
service, these thousands of operators have 
received the following benefits: They’ve 
cut costs and increased efficiency all along 
the line. They’ve cut gas and oil costs by as 
much as 33%. They’ve lowered maintenance 
costs. They’ve cut down on overhaul jobs. 


_ They’ve added more powerful performance 


..increased truck working hours...added 
to. their own profits. You can do likewise. 
POWER PROVER Service includes 
three distinct features: (1) an analysis of 
exhaust gases; (2) a comprehensive 23- 
step testing and adjusting routine; (3) use 
of exclusive patented Cities Service Tuning 
Tools and Precision Instruments. 


Learn how POWER PROVER Service 
can, at trifling cost, help you 


more than 4000 others. Mail 
the convenient coupon today. 


Radio Concerts— Friday at 8:00 p. m., E. D. T., 
over WEAF and thirty-three N. B.C. stations. 


cut expenses just as it has for ox 


S 


Z PROVER 
a SERVICE 


t 





SEND FOR THIS 


FREE POWER PROVER 


INFORMATION 


CITIES SERVICE POWER PROVER 
Room 723, 60 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


I am interested in receiving further 


information on how, at trifling cost, I can cut my 
gasolene and oil bills as much as 30% and lower my 


on my part, please send me this information. 
Name 


operating and maintenance costs. Without obligation 





Address 
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BANK of AMERICA 


NATIONAL TRUST & SAVINGS ASSOCIATION 


MAIN OFFICES IN THE TWO RESERVE CITIES OF 


CALIFORNIA 


SAN FRANCISCO—No. 1 Powell Street LOS ANGELES—660 So. Spring Street 


Condensed Combined Statement of the Bank of America, N.T.& S. A., and 




















Bank of America (a California State Bank )—Identical in Management WI 
JUNE 30, 1934 : 
RESOURCES 
. . ha 
Bank of America Bank of America 
% + oe alifornia State Ban COMBINED 
Cash in Vault and in ice sh a | 
Federal Reserve Bank $ 40,083,593.73 $ 1,965,958.61 up 
Due from Banks . 48,783,652.86 10,615,207.17 $101,448,412.37 
Securities of the United States wl 
Government and Federal Agencies 287,736,905.43 18,561,370.80 c 
State, County and Municipal Bonds 96,823,050.87 11,057,413.53 C 
Other Bonds and Securities 20,381,570.49 3,673,423.83 438,233,734.95 Pe 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 
and Investment in Federal Deposit gi 
Insurance Corporation . 3,508,402.49 72,560.33 3,580,962.82 
Loans and Discounts .-.... 455,414,297.62 20,411,698.66 475,825,996.28 - 
Accrued Interest and Accounts he 
Receivable. . . . . 9,556,368.67 18,086.46 9,574,455.13 . 
*Bank Premises, Foruitene, Fixtures le 
and Safe Deposit Vaults 35,758,031.44 2,318,402.65 38,076,434.09 
Other Real Estate Owned . 9,437,694.75 554,516.38 9,992,211.13 ns 
Customers’ Liability on Account of ” 
Letters of Credit, Acceptances and he 
Endorsed Bills 13,208,655.23 6,300.00 13,214,955.23 
Other Resources . 1,375,273.34 54,447.46 — 1,429,720.80 
ce 
Total Resources . $1,022,067,496.92 $69,309,385.88 $1,091,376,882.80 
A 
LIABILITIES 
Capital. . . . $ 50,000,000.00 $4,000,000.00 . 
Surplus pA hell A sane oad cae ee 30,000,000.00 1,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits np 16,400,632.29 647,855.50 $102,048,487.79 a 
Reserves . . ; 2,745,557.05 330,886.45 3,076,443.50 . 
Reserve for Quarterly Dividend 
payable July 2, 1934. 1,000,000.00 25,000.00 1,025,000.00 A 
Circulation . . ci 45,133,200.00 None 45,133,200.00 it 
Rediscounts and Bills Payable . eae None None None 
Liability for Letters of Credit and as r 
Acceptor, Endorser or Maker on 


Acceptances and Foreign Bills . 14,083,831.08 6,300.00 
Deposi Arenas : os? ae 204,925,682.07 15,690,938.63 
moans SAAR ce 657,778,594.43 47,608,405.30 926,003,620.43 


Total Liabilities $69,309,385.88  $1,091,376,882.80 


14,090,131.08 





$1,022,067,496.92 
This statement includes the figures of the London, England, banking office of Bank of America,N.T.6S.A. 


*417 BANKING OFFICES IN 249 CALIFORNIA COMMUNITIES 
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“With All Thy Getting, Get Understanding” 


FACT and COMMENT 


By: B. C. 


Who FEEL that, under the New 
Am Deal, I have not received a 
I? square deal. I feel slighted, ne- 


glected, hurt. I know that I de- 
serve greater consideration than I 
have been receiving. 

I have contributed more than anyone else to the 
upbuilding of America’s prosperity, growth, wealth. 

I have provided more employment than any corporation, 
whether American Telephone, General Motors, the Steel 
Corporation, Ford, General Electric or Westinghouse, 
Pennsylvania or New York Central Railroad. 

I alone made possible the creation of these and other 
gigantic enterprises. 

I am responsible for giving America her unmatched 
transportation systems, her vast public utility facilities, 
her mammoth industrial plants which have won world 
leadership. 

I deserve credit for the large-scale development of the 
nation’s natural resources, her unrivaled oil properties, 
her huge copper mines, her unparalleled packing plants, 
her towering food manufacturing organizations. 

I have been the mainstay of our mammoth insurance 
companies, our savings institutions. 

I have made feasible the earning of greater fortunes in 
America than anywhere else. 

I brought mass production within the range of prac- 
ticability. 

I have enabled the Federal Government to collect moun- 
tainous taxes and municipalities to execute unnumbered 
improvements. 

I, in short, have contributed more than anyone else to 
America’s rise to world leadership in industry, in wealth, 
in power. 

Yet I have been “the forgotten man” under the New 
Deal. 

Who am I? 


I AM THE SMALL INVESTOR. 


Give—but not up. 


Friendliness is the best lubricant of life. 





FORBES 


The Old HE Old Deal had its faults, ad- 
Deal Did mittedly. It did not prove able 
Achieve to save America from the economic 
Something tragedy which overtook the world as 


an aftermath of the World War de- 
struction. Yet, America did achieve something under the 
now-despised Old Deal. For example: 

America became the richest country on the face of the 
earth. 

America attained world leadership in industry. 

American paid higher wages than ever before known. 

American standards of living became the admiration 
and envy of other peoples. 

America’s savings deposits eclipsed even those of 
France. 

American colleges and universities attracted unprece- 
dented numbers of students from all grades of homes. 

Americans enjoyed more travel, more recreation, more 
amusements than any other nationals. 

American home-owners greatly outnumbered those in 
any other land. 

American families were protected by insurance on a 
scale not even approached in any other part of the world. 

American workers and American employers enjoyed 
friendly relations unmatched in any other industrial coun- 
try. 

American industrial management attained heights which 
evoked both the applause and despair of employers else- 
where. 

America developed machinery and mechanization eclips- 
ing.anything and everything in other progressive nations. 

America rose to leadership in invention. 

America built up the greatest transportation system on 
the face of the globe. 

America initiated and won preeminence in aviation and 
aircraft building. 

America brought into being electric power facilities on 
a scale dwarfing those of any other continent. 

America led the world in telephony. 

America led the world in motion pictures. 

America led the world in radio. 

America is leading the world in television. 

America promises to outdistance all other peoples in 
air conditioning. 

America, under the Old Deal, afforded greater scope 
than any other country for earning wealth. 

America set an example to other peoples of all other 
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countries in large-scale generosity and philanthropy. 


In their enthusiasm, New Dealers should not entirely 
forget these Old Deal facts. The New Deal has not 
proved exactly faultless. 

“Hold fast to that which is good.” 


’ 


In the well-lived life every age has its compensations. 


Religion inspires courage. 


Some Are YHIS writer’s outspoken com- 
Dubbing ments on .the New Deal have 
The Writer stirred up widespread newspaper 
“Reactionary” comment. Some dub me “reaction- 


99 


ary.” One critic tells the world 
that he had always regarded my writings as progressive, 
enlightened, humane until recent months; but he laments 
that I have since undergone inexplicable hardening of 
heart towards ordinary human beings, towards the public, 
towards the under-dog. 

I can understand this interpretation. Year after year 
this publication ardently urged employers to give more 
thought to treating their workers considerately. I roundly 
condemned the seven-day week, the twelve-hour day and 
other inhuman practices. Not a few labor unions passed 
resolutions thanking me for championing the cause of the 
working classes. 

My heart beats as warmly as ever towards what Lincoln 
called “the common people.” My mission still is to exer- 
cise whatever little influence I can to bring about greater 
good for the greatest number. I share the public’s ‘con- 
tempt for men in high places who grossly abused their 
trust, who were so carried away by greed that they pro- 
mulgated projects which financially ruined a tragic number 
‘of individuals and families. 

But—perhaps mistakenly—I am convinced that the time 
has come for the New Dealers to give more thought to 
strengthening business and industry, to re-inspiring confi- 
dence among men of affairs, to making possible the earn- 
ing of reasonable business profits, to applying the brakes 
to billion-dollar appropriations of taxpayers’ money for 
all sorts of costly experiments and to calling a halt on the 
hasty expanding of bureaucracy; because I am convinced 
that national disaster can be averted only if more jobs are 
created by business and industry, if the multiplication of 
tax burdens taper off, and government participation in 
and domination of business be restrained. 

Every right-thinking human being naturally favors the 
maximum “social” benefits possible. But always the cost 
must be counted, always the cost must be kept within abil- 
ity to pay. The alternative is ultimate collapse—and the 
danger of chaos. 

Business and industry, not the Government, lays the 
golden eggs of self-sustaining employment and prosperity. 
The Government spends, not earns. America to-day needs 
more earning rather than more spending, more creating 
of wealth rather than dissipating of wealth, more recov- 


= 


t 
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ery than. “reforms” calculated to throttle recovery and 
multiply bureaucrats. 

If I were convinced that domination of this country by 
the American Federation of Labor, with the attendant 
“closed” shop universal, would make for better living con- 
ditions for the majority, greater political freedom, more 
widespread happiness, I would be all for it. But I in- 
wardly revolt against the thought of domination and dic- 
tation whether by New Dealers, High Finance, unionized 
labor, Big Business, or any other clique or group or class, 

I profoundly believe that it is not necessary to sacrifice 
further American liberty, American institutions, the 
American. form of government in order to bring about a 
return to better economic conditions. Other countries are 
recovering without scrapping their Constitution or their 
institutions. So can America, in my humble opinion. 

Hence, my stand. 


High motives are an antidote to feeling low. 


Smallness helps no man to become really big. 


Don’t HEN I was a printer’s devil in 
Play the a very small town, the smart- 
Boss for est of all my young boy chums, who 
A Fool was admitted to the most aristocratic 


law office, told me how his boss 
quite unexpectedly returned to the office one afternoon 
when he was cutting capers. He instantly ascended his 
high stool and was seemingly the most industrious person 
in the office by the time the boss passed his desk. To his 
amazement and humiliation, the boss stepped up to him, 
smiled and observed, “It’s all right, John; I was once a 
youth myself.” John had imagined that he had fooled 
the boss completely. 

Don’t imagine you are fooling your boss. He wasn’t 
always a boss himself. He was once where you are, and 
knows all the tricks. If he is wise, he follows the advice 
Andrew Carnegie gave Charles M. Schwab when the latter 
was elevated to the presidency of a huge steel mill: 
“There’s only one thing I. want. to tell you, Charlie; in 
going through the plant you will see many things which 
you must not see.” 

The Bachmeyer-Lutmer Press Company, in its sprightly 
little publication, ““Ad-Vantage,”’ remarks : 

“Before you think the boss is a Grand Ignoramus, con- 
sider the sources of information at his disposal. Not only 
customers, but employees, give him the lowdown on every 
one in his organization.” 

The typical boss is willing to forgive faults and foibles, 
especially when confessed. But you do not raise yourself 
in his estimation when you try to mislead or fool him. 
Depend upon it, he has your number. 


Clouds come, but sunshine always returns. 


Beauty beatifies. 
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Close-Ups of High-Ups 





















(Left) 
Donald R. 
Richberg 

















Wide World. 





HE New York Times declares that Bernard M. 

Baruch is one of the three men closest to President 
Roosevelt. It is well known that the President has fre- 
quently called him to the White House. —. 

I was told months ago that Baruch had sold out all his 
enormous stock holdings because he didn’t like the way 
things were going. 

Supply your own comment. 


HE much-discussed inability of borrowers to prize 
loans out of banks these days recalls a pre-panic 
incident. 

William H. Crocker, head of the Crocker-First Na- 
tional Bank of San Francisco, long ago earned a high 
reputation for running a most sound, conservative insti- 
tution. 

Will, an inveterate golfer, was approaching the first tee 
one day when a man stopped to tell him that he had had a 
wonderful compliment paid him by the Crocker bank that 
morning. Eager to start his game, the banker smiled 
and expressed his pleasure. But his accoster repeated that 
he certainly was proud of the high compliment paid him. 
Again the banker sought to edge off. 

“Yes,” said the man, “when I asked for a loan of $10,- 
000 this morning, would you believe that your cashier ac- 
tually hesitated a moment before he refused me?” 

The stranger wouldn’t suspect it, but the canny Crocker 
doubtless heartily approved of his cashier’s cautiousness. 


Many high-ups are low in spirit. 


ONALD R. RICHBERG, America’s new “<Assist- 
ant President,” has become Mr. Roosevelt’s whitest- 
haired boy. 
Since joining the New Deal forces last year, his stat- 
ure has grown. His elevation over the head of General 
Johnson—and Cabinet officers—reflects, first, President 
Roosevelt’s extremely high regard for him and, second, 
the waning not only of Johnson’s star, but of NRA as a 
pet instrumentality of the New Deal. 
Richberg, formerly counsel to railway labor organiza- 
tions, always has worn a radical label. Responsibility 
has impressed upon him the importance of the part played 
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by business and industry in our modern social and eco- 
nomic life. Yet, though anxious to avoid crippling enter- 
prise and employment, he nevertheless, his intimates tell 
me, staunchly believes that the Government should extend 
regulation to every line of activity and should have a di- 
rect hand in the running of all sorts and conditions of 
concerns. 

In other words, he champions all-embracing bureau- 
cracy. 

And he, naturally, is strong for unionizing all labor, 
though not necessarily under the American Federation. 

There is no immediate prospect of Washington swing- 
ing towards the Center. Leftists still predominate. 






ELECTION of James A. Moffett as head of the 

$2,000,000,000 Federal housing program has aston- 
ished those at Washington familiar with the brains re- 
sponsible for drafting the scheme and licking it into shape. 


ee Bie 


Joseph P. Kennedy has it in him to make an efficient, 
useful, helpful head of the new governmental body to 
boss stock exchanges. He isn’t a mere theorist. 

* *« x 

At least some “deserving Democrats’—especially gen- 
erous campaign contributors—are being rewarded, as 
William Jennings Bryan openly advocated. 


How Big WELL-KNOWN New York 
Bankers banker died recently. News- 
Try To papers printed eulogies of him. 
Browbeat This writer wrote here a_ brief 


comment to the effect that, because 
of his own experiences and first-hand knowledge of the 
banker’s real self, he could not join the pzan of laudation. 
Now comes a sequel illustrating how certain monied inter- 
ests imagine they can punish and perhaps browbeat any 
publication daring to be other than obsequious. 

The banker’s firm brought out an issue of securities the 
other day. For years this publication carried the adver- 
tising of such flotations. But a member of the banking 
firm quite frankly informed Forses that, because of its 
reference to their deceased partner, this publication need 
expect no more business from them. 

Many people complain that the press is subservient to 
capital and capitalists, especially that powerful bankers are 
able to muzzle many publications. The truth is that few, 
if any, publications of standing and responsibility kow- 
tow to High Finance, Big Business or any other interest. 

The incident here related would suggest, however, that 
a certain species of bankers are not above trying to “pun- 
ish” any publication which dares to be critical, outspoken, 
unafraid. Fores is entirely unrepentant, entirely un- 
cowed. Neither its commendation nor criticism, neither 
its speech nor silence, can be either bought by giving it 
business or by withholding business. 


He misses who has no mission. 





’ 

















Archives ,Building—Courtesy York Ice Machinery 


Outstanding 
Air-Conditioning 


Installations 


of 1934 


Hutzler Brothers—Courtesy Auditorium Conditioning 





Valuable records and priceless pa- 
pers need more-than-ordinary pro- 
tection. Consequently, the new 
Government Archives Building in 
Washington is air-conditioned. 


One of the year’s big trends in re- 
tailing is a rush to air conditioning, 
A typical installation is that in the 
Hutzler Brothers department store 
in Baltimore. 


The office force works better when 
it works in comfort the year around. 
Stenographers pound their type- 
writers in an air-conditioned room 
in American Cyanamid’s new Ra- 
dio City offices. 


In Summer, Times Square is an 
inferno. But Times Square’s new- 
est restaurant, the Steuben Tavern, 
is air-conditioned; and already its 
three dining rooms are taxed to 
capacity and the owners are talk- 
ing of expansion. 


More than four hundred unit air- 
conditioners add to the rentability 
of the private offices in Chicago's 
Tribune Tower. 


Railroads are stampeding into air 
conditioning. The Burlington 
Zephyr is a spectacular example; 
but nearly 3,000 standard coaches 
and Pullmans, as well, will be 
equipped before Summer is over. 
Like electric refrigeration, air con- 
ditioning got its start in industry. 
Similarly, air conditioning’s biggest 
market may eventually be the home. 
A trail-breaker is the air-condi- 
tioned house on display at A Cen- 
tury of Progress. 


The air in Novell’s Dress Shop, 
Philadelphia, is cooled and condi- 
tioned because comfort loosens 
shoppers’ purse-strings on stifling 
Summer days. 











Stenographers’ Room—Courtesy American Cyanamid 


Tribune Tower—Courtesy Westinghouse 


Air-Conditioned Home—Courtesy 


Frigidaire 


Green Dining Room—Courtesy Steuben Tavern 


Burlington Zephyr—Wide World Photograph 
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Thoughts on the Business of Life 


Make no little plans, they have no 
magic to stir men’s. blodd and prob- 
ably themselves will not be realized. 
Make big plans; aim high in hope 
and work, remembering that a noble, 
logical diagram once recorded will 
never die, but long after we are gone 
will be a living thing, asserting itself 
with ever-growing insistency. Re- 
member that our sons and grandsons 
are going to do things that would 
stagger us. Let your watchword be 
order and your beacon beauty.— 
DanieEL H. BuRNHAM. 


When thy hand hath done a good 
act, ask thy heart whether it was well 
done.—FULLER. 


They were successful because they 
were cheerful when it was difficult to 
be cheerful, and patient when it was 
difficult to be patient; and because 
they pushed on when they wanted 
to be still, and kept silent when they 
wanted to talk, and were agreeable 
when they wanted to be disagreeable. 
That was all. It was simple, and 
always will be. 

From V. M. Frey, York, Pa. 


Confidence is the cornerstone upon 
which a salesman’s success is built.— 
Hector C. ApAm. 


” I have had more trouble with my- 
self than with any other man I have 
ever met.—Dwicut L. Moopy. 


Keep serene. Sleep enough. Ven- 
tilate your room. Eat what agrees 
with you. Work hard, then work 
some more. Play some. Walk a lot. 
Be regular and you will probably re- 
main on earth a few years longer 
than the ones who refuse to observe 
those commonsense rules.—THE SI- 
LENT PARTNER. 


I think I can point out the exact 
moment when a man begins to grow 
old. It is the moment when, upon 
self-examination, he finds that his 
thoughts and reflections in solitude 
turn more to the past than to the fu- 
ture. If a man’s mind is filled with 
memories and reminiscences instead 
of anticipation, then he is growing 
old.—Wit.t1am Lyon PHELPs. 


A Text 


Whatsoever ye have said in 
darkness shall be heard in 
the light and what ye have 
whispered in the ear shall be 
proclaimed upon the house- 
tops—Luke 12:13. 


Sent in by E. R. Dechant, New 
Britain, Conn. What ts your 
favorite text? A Forbes book is 
presented to each sender of a 
text used. 

* 


Doing what can’t be done, is the 
glory of living—SamueLt C. ARM- 
STRONG. 


Many men owe the grandeur of 


their.lives to their tremendous diffi- 


culties.—SPURGEON. 


The Uphill Climb 
U phill, and on, through the murk and 


mire ; 
Forward still, without pause or rest, 
Though the brain grows dizzy and 
the stout limbs tire, 
And doubt like a cancer gnaws in 
the breast. 


For the clouds hang low and the sleet- 
flaws blind us, 
And the dim trail winds over rock 
and morass. 
With only the fog before—behind us, 
What wonder at last if we miss 
the pass? 


Bear on! Bear on! Let your hearts 
not falter. 
Draw courage closer to fend the 
chill. 
Let the drones of the valley quibble 
and palter— 
There is no space here for the lag- 
gard will. 


For the road is ever a long and dim 
one 
To any goal that is worth the quest. 
And knowing the fight was a stern 
and grim one 
But lends the triumph a truer zest! 


And the night too deep for a star to 
plumb it 
Must yield at length to a mightier 
dawn. 
And the climber never can miss the 
summit 
If he has the strength to go up and 
on! 
--TEpD OLSON. 


Nothing can be more incongruous 
or more certain of ultimate failure 
than the effort to reach social equal- 
ization within a nation and at the 
same time by a policy of reckless na- 
tionalism to leave the world outside 
in consequent turmoil and anarchy, 
where suspicion and distrust reign 
supreme and where arms are the only 
reliance of our faith, even when they 
blast our fondest hopes for security 
and peace in a better world —OweEn 
D. Younc. 


The well-balanced individual takes 
his work seriously, but does not take 
himself too seriously—THE AmMer- 
ICAN OUTLOOK. 


Many persons wonder why they 
don’t amount to more than they do, 
have good stuff in them, energetic, 
persevering, and have ample oppor- 


tunities. It is all a case of trimming 


the useless branches and throwing the 
whole force of power into the devel- 
opment of something that counts.— 
W. J. JoHNsToN. 


Weary the path that does not chal- 
lenge. Doubt is an incentive to truth 
and patient’ inquiry leadeth the way. 
—Hosea BALLovu. 


Music is the only language in 
which you cannot say a mean or sar- 
castic thing —JOHN ERSKINE. 


This day is before me. The cir- 
cumstances of this day are my en- 
vironment ; they are the material out 
of which, by means of my brain, I 
have to live and be happy and to re- 
frain from causing unhappiness in 
other people—ARNoLD BENNETT. 


Every day sees humanity more vic- 
torious in the struggle with space and 
time.—GuGLIELMO Marconl. 


Pugnacity is a form of courage, 
but a very bad form.—Srncvair 
LEwIs. 


If wrinkles must be written upon 
our brows, let them not be written 
upon the heart. The spirit should not 
grow old.—James A. GARFIELD. 
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ET’S not be afraid to be 
[poptinantc 

We have just finished 
a session of Congress in 
which -a number of very 
radical and injurious bills 
were proposed. But Congress 
ended without a single one of 
those laws having been en- 
acted in its original form. 

It is true that business men 
had to take an active and ag- 
gressive part in helping to 
keep ill-considered and de- 
structive measures from be- 
ing written into the law 
books, but, after all, they did 
not get into the law books 
and Congress has adjourned. 

A year ago, when the 
code of the electrical in- 
dustry was being voluntarily 
developed by the members of the 
industry, there were two points to 
be determined; one was the rates 
of pay and the other the number of 
hours. It was, therefore, desirable 
to determine the number of electrical 
manufacturers who were at that time 
more than breaking even. From the 
best investigation we were able to 
make, it was found that there were 
on the records only four who were 
then operating in the “black.” We 
have now had nearly a year of opera- 
tion under the code, having operated 
under both favorable and unfavor- 
able aspects of the so-called: New 
Deal. If an equally careful survey 
were made to-day, we would find the 
situation almost reversed; that is, a 
very small percentage of manufac- 
turing companies. who are not at 
the present time operating at a 
profit. 


HERE would have been greater 
improvement in the electrical in- 
dustry and more men would have 
been employed, provided the public 
utilities: had been purchasing the 
average amount of large apparatus. 





Let’s Drive Ahead! 





By J. S. TRITLE 


President, National Electrical Manufactur- 


ers Association; Vice-President, Westing- 
house Electric and Manufacturing Co. 
. e 


This apparently cannot be accom- 
plished as long as there is the fear 
of increased taxes and decrease of 
rates which might ultimately force a 
prosperous industry, paying dividends 
to hundreds of thousands of stock- 
holders, to a point where the pur- 
chasing ability is limited and the 
payment of dividends becomes pro- 
hibitive. 

There is no question that many 
mistakes. have been made, and some 
unfortunate policies of Government 
have been put into effect, but the 
almost universal change from red to 
black ink is a fact we cannot pass 
off lightly. 

Stupendous increase.in the public 
debts worries most of.us and it is a 
situation that. must. -be taken most 
seriously. Nevertheless, with this in- 
crease we have not yet reached the 
point of debt which England reached 
several years ago, and England is 
now coming out of. this worldwide 
depression quite as well as anyone 
else. 

We now have a little breathing 
‘spell between Congresses. As business 
men, let’s take advantage of it; let 


us forget our’ troubles for 
the present and, contrary to 
this, let constructive planning 
and vigorous action once 
more occupy our full-time 
attention. 


N a trip through the 

country recently, it. was. 
remarkable to me how pes- 
simistic the business men 
were in some sections, and 
how skeptical as to any per- 
manent improvement having 
been effected. These dis- 
ciples of gloom were giving 
no credit whatever to the 
forces actively working for 
national recovery. 

The present improvement 
is due entirely, in my opi- 
nion, to the co-ordination 
and co-operation between Govern- 
ment and the men who have given 
their time wholeheartedly and unsel- 
fishly, working with the Government, 
pointing out the errors that might oc- 
cur, and giving constrtictive criticism 
which in innumerable cases has been 
taken into consideration, enabling the 
bills that have been passed to be con- 
structive and not destructive. 


EAR to a certain extent has been 

dissipated, confidence is growing 
that some of the bills that have been 
passed will be amended in the next; 
Congress and that no destructive 
legislation will be passed. 


Industry as a whole must continue 
to be as vigilant and alert with con- 
structive ideas for the next year as 
it has been during the twelve months 
past. 


Progress has been made in prac- 
tically all lines of work and it seems 
a little absurd to those of us who 
have been getting ahead in spite of - 
all the -bogey men with which we 
have been faced, to continue going, 
around with the corners of. our 
mouths turned down. 


FORBES for 


What's New in Business 


Careful Planning Stirs 
Sales Enthusiasm 


N the last day of June, the Royal 

Typewriter Company gave a 
first-class demonstration of how to 
put a new model over with a bang. 
The goal of the introduction was to 
create sales enthusiasm; and sales en- 
thusiasm ran high because the pre- 
sentation was carefully planned 
down to the last detail : 

1. The new typewriter was un- 
veiled simultaneously at 20 meeting 
points throughout the United States. 
Each place was chosen for central 
location, ability of the local manager 


Is Cunarder 534, to be “world’s largest,” 


the junk yard? 


in a relatively few years” 
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Wide World 

headed for 
Giant ships, uneconomical, operate 
at vast losses. But unemployment and national pride 
have forced the British hand. Says Kermit Roose- 
velt, International Mercantile Marine vice-president : 
“Most such ships here and abroad will be broken up 


to stir up an enthusiastic presentation 
and importance from the viewpoint 
of national sales. 

2. Branch managers were placed 
on their honor not to reveal the fea- 
tures of the new model before the in- 
troduction, lest the edge of the pre- 
sentation be dulled. 

3. The local “gossip brigade of the 
industry’—branch managers, sales- 
men, dealers and their salesmen, serv- 
ice men, newspaper reporters and so 
on—was invited to each meeting, so 
enthusiasm for the new model might 
be spread far and wide. 

4. Each meeting started promptly 
at one o’clock with a buffet luncheon. 
An hour later, the new model, spot- 
lighted on a raised platform in an ad- 
joining room, was for- 
mally unveiled after a 
speech by the local man- 
ager. As the applause 
subsided, a young lady 
who might be fairly de- 
scribed as “very beau- 
tiful” stepped up to the 
platform so the man- 
ager could demonstrate 
the new model’s fea- 
tures for her benefit 
and that of the audi- 
ence. The demonstra- 
tion, a standardized 
one, stressed user bene- 
fits according to the 
“best practice” devel- 
oped by Royal’s leading 
salesmen. (Later, all 
salesmen will be re- 
quired to memorize the 
standard demonstra- 
tion. ) 

5. When the very 
beautiful young lady 
stepped down from the 
platform, the branch 
manager went through 
the “mechanical presen- 
tation,” pointing out de- 
tails of the machine’s 
structure and design. 
Next came an outline of 
the company’s advertis- 
ing campaign. Finally, 
each meeting closed 
with general examina- 
tion and discussion of 
the new model. 

Says the company of 
its program for creating 


enthusiasm. “We expect to get inw 
motion with the greatest amount of 
enthusiasm it is possible to generate. 
Enthusiasm makes sales.” 


Telegrams From the 
Selling Front 


Moths—Dates—Shovels—Milk 


OTHS crave mohair. Con- 

sumers know it, and veer 
away from mohair-upholstered furni- 
ture. Collins & Aikman, with a new 
moth-proofing process for mohair, 
wanted to dramatize its merits and 
break down sales resistance; so the 
company has just announced a five- 
year guarantee against moth damage, 
with each piece of mohair under- 
written by an insurance company. 

Neither the manufacturer nor the 
insurance company expect to lose: 
Collins & Aikman’s moth larvae 
(which are kept in a special moth 
room and cost, says the company, a 
nickel apiece) consistently turned 
up their noses at test samples. . . . 

. .. Standard Brands _ started 
something when, a few years ago, it 
stamped the packing date on each 
can of Chase & Sanborn’s coffee. 
The food industry took up the idea 
with a whoop. Result: eggs, butter, 
produce and other perishables are 
now dated so consumers can be sure 
they’re fresh. Recently, shirts and 
sheets (so buyers can see how well 
they wear) and flashlight batteries 
have joined the parade. 

Now, Grand Union Company 
(food stores, wagon routes) has put 
a new slant on the subject: all pack- 
aged merchandise (canned foods, 
cereals and beverages as well as 
perishables) is being dated to speed 
up turnover. Store managers must 
stack display merchandise and in- 
ventories so the dates are visible; 
district managers run their eyes over 
the stocks, demand explanations for 
merchandise carrying an old date. ... 

. . » De Soto Motor Corporation 
is giving away Airflow cars in a new 
sales campaign—250,000 of them. 
They’re tiny rubber models which 
salesmen use as an entering wedge. 

Incidentally, watch for signs of 


‘the Airflow influence on toy auto- 
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mobiles. It’s said that five toy mak- 
ers, at least, have gone streamline in 
all their models. . . . 

... You'd probably give some 
serious thought to changing your 
heating system if, every time you 
heaved coal into your furnace, you 
were reminded that oil heat requires 
no shoveling. So Williams Oil-O- 
Matic Heating Corporation figured 
last Spring—and it’s still cashing in 
on what it calls “the nearest approach 
to perpetual motion” in unearthing 
oil-burner prospects. 

A free coal shovel was offered to 
home owners who still fire their fur- 
naces by- hand. On the handle of 
each shovel is this pointed message: 
“Oil-O-Matic Heating—less cost— 
no shoveling!”. . . 

... Another sales gun is being 
loaded with vitamins—this time vita- 
min D. Five of the largest evapo- 
rated-milk producers — Carnation, 
Pet, Indiana, Borden, Nestle—have 
sponsored the Irradiated Evaporated 
Milk Institute to spread the word 
about the new product, irradiated 
with vitamin D, which the backers 
are now putting on the market for 
the first time. 


Air Conditioning 


Enters New Field 


HE young, fast-growing giant, 
air conditioning, has just taken 
a stride into a new field: late in June, 
the Hotel Statler in Detroit switched 
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Spokane News Bureau 


Spokane, Washington, celebrated frenziedly when bids for the nearby 

Grand Coulee Dam, immense power-and-irrigation project, were 

opened in June. The celebration included a parade (above), fireworks, 
banquets, Indian pow-wows, a river of fire 


on a central system to condition the 
air in every public room—the first in- 
stallation of its kind in the hotel in- 
dustry. Included in the system are 
the hotel’s first three floors, contain- 
ing lobby, dining rooms, beauty shop, 


Wide World 
It’s an ill wind that blows no rain, as Mid-West farmers know. 
But it’s blown good to Texas: this wheat farm near Amarillo reaps 

a bumper crop at drought prices 


conference rooms, ballrooms and 
other public places. A number of 
guest rooms also are air-conditioned ; 
an unusual feature is that the occu- 
pant can adjust the room temperature 
to any desired degree of coolness. 
The Detroit Statler’s air-conditioning 
program, which probably will be ex- 
tended to other hotels in the chain, 
creates obvious competitive advan- 
tages as far as air comfort is con- 
cerned. It also leads to another: 
since the windows of air-conditioned 
guest rooms are always kept closed, 
street noises are shut out. 


Washers, Laundries 
Battle for Business 


BIG Summer is looked for in 
one industry, at least—washing 
machines. This does not please 
owners of commercial laundries, for 
washers are direct competitors. 
Washing-machine sales are holding 
up remarkably well, following a 
Spring season far above that of last 
year. And manufacturers are fight- 
ing to keep their sales curves up. 
One of them, Voss Brothers Man- 
ufacturing Company (Davenport, 
Iowa), has just launched a “Hop and 
Cop” sales contest—the idea is “Keep 
hopping and you'll cop a prize.” 
Prizes, to be paid in silver dollars, 
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will be awarded on points which are 
adjusted for the style of machine 
sold and the size of the town in 
which the salesman works. Says E. 
F. Voss, general sales manager: “I 
recently heard a salesman say there 
are five secrets of happiness—money, 
money, money, money’ and money. 
Even if he is only partly correct, 
there are five essentials in the pursuit 
of happiness to which the salesman 
must give special heed. They are: 
look for new prospects every day; 


call on those you already have; know 
why a prospect should buy; follow 
up previous buyers closely; have a 
good window and floor display.” 
Meanwhile, commercial laundries 
aren't letting any grass grow under 
their feet. Partly to meet the compe- 
tition of home washing machines, 
partly to meet the competition of 
other laundries, laundry-owners are 
spreading the “plant visit” method of 
sales promotion far and wide through 
the industry. Housewives are taken 


FORBES for 


through the laundry on a personally 
conducted tour, often ending. up with 
a tea, while their ears are filled with 
the advantages of sending their wash 
to a laundry. Usually, stepped-up ad- 
vertising is used to bring the custom- 
ers and prospects in. Little Falls 
Laundry Company (New Jersey), 
for example, advertised invitations 
throughout its territory. In a single 
day of the two-months’ visiting pe- 
riod, fourteen busses had to be hired 
to carry housewives to the plant. 


A Simple Cure—and the Only Cure 


E, the American people, are 
sick. 


A regiment of doctors is 
sitting by our bedside, feeling our 
pulse, suggesting cures. 

Complicated treatments have been 
tried—but the patient lingers on. 

A few superficial improvements 
have been brought about—just as a 
hypodermic quiets fever for a while. 

But the real cause of our illness 
has not been touched, a real cure not 
even begun. 

Yet to bring us back to sanity, 
peace and prosperity no high-browed 
technicians, no puzzling charts, no 
strutting brain trusts are needed. 

The cause is that the human mind 
has run amuck; the cure is the re- 
capture of our souls. 

How far we have wandered from 
our original destination—peace, lib- 
erty and happiness! 

* How involved we have made the 
simple functions of living! 

Greed and speed have become the 


two all-powerful slave drivers that — 


are whipping us and kicking us and 
keeping us breathless and sore. 


UST for wealth, craving for pos- 

sessions, power, fame and luxury 
and glory haye set us afire. Human- 
ity has become a blazing mass of un- 
rest. 

More and more we want from life. 
Ever and ever our desires grow. 

Higher and higher we build—soon 
a hundred-story building may be 
dwarfed by a tower that pierces the 
clouds. 

Our wives must have raiment and 
ornaments that surpass those of our 
neighbors’ wives in costliness and 
splendor. 


Our sons must go to certain col- 
leges not because they are better, but 
because they are swankier. 

Our daughters must have coming- 


By ERICH BRANDEIS 


out parties and social careers that will 
show our success to the world. 

Faster and faster goes the pace. 
Soon it will be breakfast in New 
York and luncheon in San Francisco. 
From London to Chicago and back 
will be a week-end trip. 

Let thousands be killed in acci- 
dents—let the flower of our manhood 
be smashed to pieces—speed up your 
engines, break records, make time— 
for what? 

It is not tariffs and exports, trade 
balances and credits, that have erected 
this madhouse in which we are now 
living. 

We have become traitors to the 
teachings of our forefathers. 

We have forgotten the virtues that 
built this republic, the simplicity and 
modesty that gave us a Washington, 
a Lincoln, a Jefferson. 

We have become worshippers of 
luxury and ease. Envy and pride 
have become our masters. 


LL glory to the attempts of our 
government to bring about re- 
covery. 

But recovery from disease must be 
preceded by a cure. 

And the cure of the disease with 
which we are afflicted does not con- 
sist of regulations, taxes and codes, 
but of a rigorous spiritual diet. 

The cure lies within ourselves. 

We brag about our high standards 
of living. 

But all these standards are physi- 
cal. They all tend to make us soft 
and weak and less fit to endure hard- 
ship and. suffering. 

With all the accomplishments of 
science and all the progress of en- 
gineering and chemistry, our soul has 
deteriorated. 

Where is the progress in music 
and the arts? What philosopher, 
writer, composer, painter has arisen 
during the recent past to approach a 


Socrates, a Shakespeare, a Beethoven, 
a Michael Angelo? 

What have we done to enable us 
to enjoy life when our money is 
gone? 

Other generations have suffered 
hardships. Poverty with them was 
commonplace, not just the. product 
of a depression. 

Yet, out of that poverty arose a 
mighty nation. Out of that poverty 
came men whose names will last 
through centuries. Out of that pov- 
erty came creations of beauty that 
will comfort and inspire millions 
centuries after our material troubles 
have faded into insignificance. 


HALL materialism 

curse forever? 

Shall the worship of greed and 
speed replace the religion and faith 
upon which this nation was built? 

Are we creating a Frankenstein so 
gigantic that he will some day de- 
stroy us with the very weapons we 
put into his hands? 

Or shall we be brave enough to 
cure our illness by going back to the 
simple rules of life? 

We have tried everything else— 
why not try this? 

Let us again be 
natural. 

Let us again learn to enjoy the 
things that are free to everyone. 

Let us again impress our fellow- 
men not with a display of wealth, but 
with kindliness, sincerity, love and 
understanding. 

Let us again find happiness and 
peace in friendship, family and home. 

Let us measure our. fellowmen not 
by the size of their bank accounts but 
by their capacity to: help each other 
bear the burdens and share the joys 
of life. : 

There can be no depression in a 
nation whose soul refuses to be de- 
pressed. 


remain our 


simple and 
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More Stockholders: 
Good News or Bad? 


By J. VAN DYKE NORMAN, Jr., 
and H. ALLAN WATTS 


S a stockholder, should you take 
Ai as good news that the number 

of stockholders in your company 
is increasing? Is it bad news when 
the reverse is happening? 

Most stockholders believe that the 
answer to both questions is an em- 
phatic “Yes!” They believe that an 
increase in stockholders means an in- 
creased number of supporters for the 
corporation and its products, and an 
increased general recognition of the 
merits of the stock. 

But we reach a quite different con- 
clusion by analysis of Dr. Daniel 
Starch’s valuable compilation of 
changes in the numbers of stockhold- 


ers in 151 United States corporations | 


in 1933 (Forses, May 1, page 10). 

This analysis points very strongly 
to the fact that an increase in num- 
ber of stockholders is an unfavorable 
sign as far as market action is con- 
cerned ; that it means the company’s 
stock is flowing from well informed 
to less well informed holders. 


OR example, the average market 

price of the common stocks listed 
by Dr. Starch increased by 33.7 per 
cent. in 1933. The number of hold- 
ers of these stocks increased by 0.7 
per cent. A study of the individual 
changes in the 151 stocks reveals that 
106, or 70.2 per cent., showed either 
(1) that when the price increased 
more than the average, number of 
stockholders increased less than the 
average or actually declined; or (2) 
that when number of stockholders in- 
creased more than the average, the 
price increased less than the average 
or actually declined. 

Consider the striking relation be- 
tween number of stockholders and 
prices in the eight investment fields 
classified by Dr. Starch: 


Change in Number of Change 


Investment Stockholders in Price* 
ie (per cent.) (per cent.) 
1. Automotive ...... - 42 +145.1 
2. Oils, Metals and 
Chemicals ... — 2.9 +103.3 
3. Transportation .. — 2.6 + 63.2 
4. Unclassified ..... + 0.6 + 74.3 
3. Public Utilities .. + 1. - 27.6 
6. Financial ........ + 2.1 - 222 
4. FOQUE Ain slwonsae + 33 + 386 
8. Communication .. +15.5 + 18.7 


*Per cent. changes calculated on total selling 
Price of one share of common stock in each 
corporation in the group. 

The four groups which show the 
greatest advance in price (Auto- 





motive; Oils, Metals and Chemicals ; 
Transportation ; Unclassified) are the 
same four which show the greatest 
decline, or smallest advance, in num- 
ber of stockholders. 

Further confirmation of this gen- 
eral rule comes from a comparison 
between the market performance and 
the change in number of stockholders 
of each stock in a group, and those of 
the group as a whole. Of the 151 
stocks listed by Dr. Starch, 96, or 
63.5 per cent., follow the thesis that 
an increase in the number of stock- 
holders means a drop in the price. 
The per cent. of stocks which con- 
form to the rule in each group are: 


og ts. CON nae ear ae 84.0 
ep II oi ee sis atic 84.0 
ERE ne TO | ee 70.0 
ir I agile ociemenan 66.6 
bE eS A hak Re Oleh 61.5 
6. Oils, Metals and Chemicals...... 50.0 
Ten PUIG CHIIOS 5, oc ivi ecneccccs 46.6 
Oe See 40.0 


The Unclassified group presents 
particularly striking evidence. 
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The prices of 12 of the group’s 25 
stocks more than doubled in 1933. 
Yet all 12 of these stocks suffered a 
decline in number of holders, al- 
though the group as a whole enjoyed 
an increase in number of holders. 
Furthermore, the two stocks which 
declined in price and the three which 
had the smallest increase all showed 
increases in number of holders. 

‘In the Transportation group, as 
well, the evidence is impressive. Of 
the eight stocks which more than 
doubled in price in 1933, seven suf- 
fered a per cent. decline in holders 
greater than the group’s average. 

Though no hard-and-fast rule can 
be laid down, it appears to be rea- 
sonable to conclude that the changes 
in the number of stockholders in a 
corporation from time to time has 
some value as an inverse index of the 
stock’s probable price performance; 
that is, when holders increase, price 
falls, and vice versa. Even the broad 
statistical base of Dr. Starch’s study 
points to this conclusion. For, during 
1930, 1931 and 1932, when stocks 
were declining drastically, the number 
of holders of stocks in the 151 com- 
panies he studied increased at the 
average rate of 14 per cent. a year. 
During 1933, however, when there 
was a substantial increase in prices, 
stockholders increased only 0.7 per 
cent. 


An Answer 


By DANIEL STARCH 


HE thesis which Messrs. Nor- 

man and Watts develop is inter- 

esting, although, as they them- 
selves suggest, it would be dangerous 
to harden it into a fixed rule. Various 
qualifications come to mind: 

1. Last year was the fourth year of 
depression. As depression lengthens, 
people have to dig deeper into savings 
and sell their securities in order to 
raise cash. This undoubtedly account- 
ed in some degree for the insignifi- 
cance of the increase in stockholders. 

2. The year was one of great eco- 
nomic experimentation on national 
lines. This had an undoubted damp- 
ening effect upon investment. 

3. Stock prices are available daily ; 
stockholder figures are _ generally 
available annually. Hence, during 
the course of a given year, it would 
be more reasonable to assume that 
the change in price of a stock was 
an inverse index of the probable in- 
crease in stockholders than that the 
change in stockholders was an inverse 
index of the probable price perform- 
ance (assuming, of course, that it 


is sound to reach either conclusion). 

4. The widespread buying of low- 
priced stocks is a natural phenomenon 
when people have little money, and 
yet feel that there will be widespread 
recovery. There may be some con- 
nection between this tendency and 
that of buying stocks whose prices 
are declining. 

5. It is natural to assume that when 
the number of stockholders in Ameri- 
can corporations reaches 9,407,000, 
succeeding millions of stockholders 
will probably be less informed than 
the first buyers. 

6. The greatest increase in number 
of stockholders was between 1928 
and 1929, when prices were generally 
rising. According to Messrs. Norman 
and Watts, stockholders should have 
decreased during this time. 

7. Stockholders long hungry for a 
chance to sell their holdings at a 
substantial price found it in the early 
Summer of 1933. It was natural that 
companies which had registered the 
best gains should be the most heavily 
hit in this profit-taking. 
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INVESTORS 


Good-bye to Your 
POWER STOCKS? 


—some new viewpoints of 
urgent interest to public 
utility investors. 


Another MARKET 
Like Last Summer? 
Or Better? 


—conclusions on activities 


of stocks and bonds in the 
months ahead. 


Is It Safe To 
Try For Bigger 
INCOME? 


—sound help to investors 
forced’ to seek larger returns. 


How to Protect 
Yourself Against 


INFLATION? 
—whether you expect cur- 


rency inflation or credit 
expansion, understand the 
safeguards. 
2 
Write for Free Copies of 
Above Reports 
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WASHINGTON 








Roosevelt Keeps 
in Touch 


By 
OUR WASHINGTON OBSERVER 


LTHOUGH he is almost 4,000 

miles from Washington, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt is in constant and in- 
stantaneous communication with his 
secretaries’ and administrators here. 
A special telegraph wire from the 
White House to Naval Communica- 
tions at Arlington is open 24 hours 
a day. The Houston works with 
Arlington every minute. When there 
is no official business the wireless 
contact is maintained by required 
friendly chatter between the oper- 
ators. Beside the Houston receiver 
at Arlington sits the White House 
Morse operator. Here the communi- 
cations are relayed from wire to radio 
or radio to Morse, not message by 
message, but word by word. When 
the President wirelessed recently for 
the formal title and number of a cer- 
tain bill passed in the last session the 
answer was delivered to his desk 
aboard the Houston in 2 minutes and 
29 seconds. 

An elaborate radio routine enables 
the President to keep his finger on 
the pulse of the nation and the world. 
During the day important news bulle- 
tins are flashed to him every half 
hour. At night extended news sur- 
veys and editorial digests fill the air. 
But these are intelligible only to the 
President, for all proper names are 
in a special vacation code which 
changes three times a week. Just to 
make things doubly difficult for radio 
pirates, meaty sentences or para- 
graphs are inserted haphazardly from 
time to time. Under the day’s code 
these are omitted in reading. 

On a continuous schedule, one hour 
is set apart each evening for a 1,500- 
word “letter” from some Cabinet 
chief or alphabetical administrator. 
Twenty-four hours before the Hous- 
ton pushes off from the Pacific side 
of the Canal a Navy plane will leave 
Washington with a special mail pouch 
carrying everything the Chief Execu- 
tive has ordered for the following 
two weeks. Another pouch of last 
minute communications will be de- 
livered in a 15-hour hop to Seattle. 


Notes on Free Speech 


A nationally known banker to 
whom a reputable Washington letter 
service had sent its usual mid-Sum- 
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mef questionnaire. on public affairs, 
replied this week: “Inasmuch as the 
Government is a stockholder in our 
bank I would prefer to avoid subjects 
which might be controversial.” 

A well known Chicago packer an- 
swered the questions on foreign af- 
fairs, federal finances, public works 
and relief, but wrote over the face of 
the questions dealing: with farm 
policy: “It would be injudicious of 
me to say anything that might annoy 
the Department of Agriculture.” 


U. S. Money in Mexican Cotton 


Doctor Tugwell ‘is unhappy over 
the statistics showing tremendously 
expanded cotton acreage in Mexico. 
But he declines to publish the figures 
recently compiled by AAA experts. 
Trade estimates place the Mexican 
expansion at about 750,000 acres for 
the current crop year, ending August 
1. Japanese mills are buying Mexi- 
can cotton on pre-planting contracts 
which offer alluring advances for 
seed and cultivation. Every bale of 
this new Mexican production wipes 
out a bale of potential American ex- 
port and thereby tends to upset all 
the pretty theories of the plough- 
under campaign. Worse, thousands 
of Mexican planters in Arizona, 
Texas and California have pooled 
their plough-under “profits” from 
Washington to purchase new acreage 
across the Rio Grande. One group 
of California ranchers has expanded 
its 1934 planting by 40,000 acres 
in Mexico—every foot of the new 


holdings paid for by our dear old 
Uncle Sam! 


Processing Taxes—Who Pays Them? 


A reader in Peoria, Illinois, asks 
if the consumer, the processor or the 
producer ultimately pays the process- 
ing taxes. Economists of the AAA 
have been studying the monthly re- 
sults since February. They now have 
a whole year’s experience before 
them. But the analysis is extremely 
difficult, because practically every 
factor in every price equation has 
been influenced during this year by 
abnormal forces of some kind. Until 
these temporary influences can be 
properly weighted it will be impos- 
sible to determine where the process- 
ing taxes fall. In the meantime, how- 
ever, tentative conclusions indicate 
that in wheat and cotton the tax is 
largely absorbed by the processor 
and only partially passed on to the 
consumer, In pork, precisely the op- 
posite appears to be true. 

These conclusions are not final. 
They merely. point the direction in 
which the analysis appears to be 
headed. 







































THE DRINK 
THAT KEEPS 


YOU FEELING FIT 
FOR WHAT’S AHEAD 





Everythin g 
comes in cycles 


Spells of feeling that life is all uphill 
come in cycles—unless you refresh your- 
self. Spark up by a twist of the wrist with 
an ice-cold Coca-Cola. Then watch the 
wheels begin to turn. It’s the pause that 
keeps you going— doing your daily job 
or exercising to keep a slim figure. 


Drink 
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NDIVIDUALS and business con- 

cerns achieve success by operating 

more industriously and 
gently than others. 

Summer affords peculiar oppor- 
tunities for forging ahead because 
competition then is distinctly less 
keen. 

The common opinion is that it is 
futile to exert special effort, energy, 
enterprise to book business during 
the “dog days.” 

Therefore, the field is left unusu- 
ally clear for those who are willing 
to throw off lethargy and exert every 
ounce of vitality to corral orders. 


In my early days as a financial re- 
porter, | reasoned that a valuable as- 
set would be personal acquaintance 
with the nation’s leading men of af- 
fairs. I discovered that it was usu- 
ally impossible for me, an unknown, 

‘to get into their inner sanctums un- 
der normal conditions, but I also 
discovered that any day when the 
weather was extremely bad, the num- 
ber of callers was distinctly fewer 
and that I could get through a larger 
number of worthwhile doors. 

So, when men who had “arrived” 
chose to stick to their comfortable 
offices rather than face rain or snow 
or sleet, I doubled and _ trebled 
my interview-seeking calls—and reg- 
istered a gratifying number of bull’s 
eyes. 

In other words, while others were 
taking things leisurely, I increased 
my efforts to achieve results. And, 
in time, my efforts were gratifyingly 
repaid. 


ONSIDER what has happened 
during the last five years. The 
majority of business managements 
early resigned themselves to a pro- 
tracted period of hard times. 
But the executives of some con- 
cerns refused to adopt a defeatist at- 


intelli- 


FORBES for 


How 


to Grasp 


Summer 


Opportunities 


titude. Instead, they accepted the de- 
pression as a challenge to their abil- 
ity. This publication has published 
article after article about organiza- 
tions which have succeeded in doing 
far better than ordinary in face of 
adverse conditions. 

Judge Gary, head of America’s 
first billion-dollar corporation, for 
years had in his office a sign which 
originally read, “It can’t be done,” 
but the Judge had it altered to read, 
“It can be done.” 

Naturally, it is easier to draw 
ahead when others are lazy, indif- 
ferent; somnolent than when competi- 
tors are alertly on their toes, en- 
thusiastically chasing after business, 
working from morn to night. 

The Summer provides an alibi for 
the indolent but it provides oppor- 
tunities for the industrious. 


RANKLY, sentiment in the 

highest business, industrial, fi- 
nancial circles has been moving to- 
wards pessimism rather than towards 
optimism. 

Men of affairs who have been 
active in the inner circle at Washing- 
ton have lately confided that the 
proponents of the New Deal are, al- 
most without exception, determined 
to expand bureaucratic control be- 
yond anything heretofore publicly 
revealed. The goal at Washington, 
it is declared, is to extend the Gov- 
ernment’s grip to every industry and 
every important corporation and in- 
stitution throughout the length and 
breadth of the land. 

Such an attitude does not consti- 
tute an incentive to responsible ex- 
ecutives to make substantial expendi- 
tures on improvements of productive 
facilities or on sales efforts. Rather 
is the spirit of individual and cor- 
porate initiative dampened, especial- 
ly as at least some influential New 


Dealers are eager to cut the salaries 
and other remuneration of en- 
trepreneurs to something like the 
levels paid bureaucrats, bureaucrats 
who never were able to command 
high salaries in the open market. 
One of the glories of America 
heretofore has been that the humblest 
boy could hope to rise to millionaire- 
dom —almost every outstanding! 
able (and wealthy) industrialist | in 
this country was born poor and had 
to make his own way in the world. 


If Washington should carry regi- 
mentation to such a point that big 
rewards would no longer be possible 
for big achievement, unquestionably 
many of those. who are our most 
dynamic, our most capable, our most 
enterprising leaders would elect to 
retire and live on their accumulated 
capital. 

It is earnestly to be hoped that 
the New Deal will be checkmated 
before it transforms America into a 
land starkly different from the Amer- 
ica we have heretofore known. 


USINESS so far has been fairlv 

well maintained. Whether con- 
sumers will go on spending relatively 
freely during the next few months, 
if it becomes evident that men of 
affairs feel compelled to pull in their 
horns, remains to be seen. 

This writer’s advice to every busi- 
ness man is to do everything feasible 
to push the country ahead so that 
Congress may not feel impelled, 
when it meets in January, to give 
President Roosevelt carte blanche to 
launch still more revolutionary ex- 
periments and expedients. 

But, meanwhile, a grave respons!- 
bility devolves upon Washington not 
to squelch private initiative and en- 
terprise, but to encourage expansion 
in business, industry, sales efforts 
and employment. 
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About 
Important People 


Wauen “Joe” 


Kennedy was an- 
nounced as_ the 
F. D. R. choice 
for five-year ap- 
pointee to. the 
stock-market con- 
trol committee, news gatherers had to 
scratch for their facts about this new 
luminary, whose name was not to be 
found in Who’s Who. Overlooked, 
as a result, were the interesting re- 
lationship thus established between 
Kennedy and Who’s Who veteran 
“Dick” Whitney, fighting head of the 
New York Stock Exchange, and the 
striking fact that Kennedy is the fifth 
man of his generation at Harvard to 
break into national prominence during 
the first sixteen months of the New 
Deal era. 

Whitney graduated from Harvard 
in 1911, and went into stock broker- 
age almost as a matter of course. 
Ability did the rest. Kennedy, finish- 
ing a year after, married the daughter 
of Boston’s Mayor Fitzgerald, be- 
came the youngest trust company 
president in America, operated the 
Fall River shipyards during the 
War, later demonstrated his genius 
as a banker-promoter by lining up 
outstanding motion-picture and 
vaudeville interests in Radio-Keith- 
Orpheum, to which he afterwards 
added Pathe. Although both Whit- 
ney and Kennedy are counted Wall 
Street men, they have followed dif- 
ferent paths in society, business and 
in politics both in college and since. 

With Kennedy in Harvard’s class 
of 1912 were Kingsland Macy, New 
York State’s Republican leader with 
New Deal ideas, and Kermit Roose- 
velt, champion of the shipping inter- 
ests and companion of President 
Roosevelt's vacation cruises. In the 
class following came Adolph Berle of 
the Brain Trust. 


Kennedy 


Interesting hob- 
bies: Louis Ruth- 
enburg, new presi- 
dent of Servel, 
Inc. — foreman- 
ship training. C. 

Worcester, 
president of Munising Paper Com- 
pany—Chicago’s Art Institute. ~ 





Ruthenberg 











AGAIN STUDEBAKER RE-MOLDS THE MOTOR MODE 


Shudebakers 


WITH 
BENDIX POWER BRAKES 
ON ALL MODELS 


A hers ahead in every way, these 
brilliant new Studebakers have 
become overnight the talk of Amer- 
ica. And no wonder! 


They’re the first cars in the world 
selling under $1000 that provide 
the super-safety and toe-tip action of 
Power Brakes—the feature of all the 
costliest cars. 


Studebaker’s appealing skyway 
style has been given a new and more 
vigorous interpretation throughout 
this entire new “year-ahead”’ line. 


The interiors have “year-ahead” 
roominess and “year-ahead” luxury 
upholstery with fittings that even 
cars costing thousands do not excel. 


MONDAY—N. B. C. RED CHAIN. 



































































The seats are literal lounges—and 
so wide that three full-size passen- 
gers can ride up in front in un- 
crowded comfort. 

Go today to a Studebaker show- 
room and take out one of these new 
“year-ahead” cars for a trial drive. 
See to your own satisfaction how 
unqualifiedly it shows up the best 
that the rest of the automobile in- 
dustry offers. 

And remember, these new “year- 
ahead” Studebakers are priced $145 
to $620 lower than a year ago. 
Dictator, $695 Commander, $890 


President, $1170 


Base prices at the factory. 
Bumpers, special equipment extra. 


EVERY TUESDAY—COLUMBIA CHAIN. 


LISTEN TO RICHARD HIMBER AND HIS STUDEBAKER CHAMPIONS, rool 


See the giant Studebaker at the World's Fair 


NEW SKYWAY STYLE > NEW COMFORT AND LUXURY 


NEW POWER BRAKE SAFETY « IMPROVED PERFORMANCE 
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HIS issue of the. Pictograph 
1 brings a new note of encourage- 

ment to the sales manager and 
his cohorts. 

Although a large portion of. the 
country continues to move downward 
in comparison with last year, the ter- 
ritory that is again moving upward 
has increased. What is more, quite 
a bit of the increase is in parts of 
the country which are important 
markets. ~ 


“—” Areas Not So Low 


Perhaps the most interesting fea- 
ture of the current map is the strik- 
ing way in which the “D” areas are 
outlined. The areas hardest hit by 
drought together with strike-bound 
California and the Puget Sound area 
are now rated “D.” So are important 
areas surrounding the important ports 
of New York, Baltimore, New Or- 
leans, Boston, Norfolk and Buffalo. 
Some of the “D” areas in the South 
reflect cotton mill curtailment. 


However, it should be noted that 
a “C” rating on this July 15 map is 
as good as a “B” rating last Feb- 
ruary 15, and that’a current “D” 
rating is very nearly as good as a 
“C” rating on February 15. 


The Worst May Be Over 


Meanwhile, the rising broken lines 
in the Coast area and part of the 
drought area indicate that the worst 
results of recent troubles may al- 
ready have been felt. 

Altogether, the rising lines (both 
those indicating temporary and those 
indicating continued improvement ) 
cover more than half the important 
cities of New Jersey and Delaware 
in the East; Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan in the Middle West; every 
state of the Southeast except Georgia 
and Florida; Texas and Arkansas in 
the Southwest; Minnesota, Iowa, 
Kansas and North Dakota in the 
grain region; plus Washington, Ore- 
gon, California, Colorado and Ari- 
zona farther West. In every one of 
these states there is a possibility that 
mid-Summer selling will encounter 
less resistance than the average sales 
Manager expects, 


Where Business Is Better 


Among cities in which business has 
in the past few weeks compared more 


Pictograph Shows Spots for 


Sales Promotion 


favorably with the same period a 
year earlier than at any time since 
the first publication of the Picto- 
graph are the following. These ten 
cities are listed in the order of their 
population : 


1. Spokane, Wash.: In every one of 
the six months from December, 1933, to 
May, 1934, Spokane department stores 
have led the entire West in gains. 
Spokane business increases continued 
during June. ...See also photograph 
on page 15. 


2. Sacramento, Calif.: Business here 
has increased almost without interrup- 
tion since the first of the year, com- 
pletely reversing the trend for the same 
period last year. 


3. Passaic, N. J.: After being exceed- 
ingly slow to experience the improve- 
ment of the rest of the country, this 
important textile center is at last mak- 
ing gains. Reestablishment of closed 
banks is partly responsible. 


4. Davenport, Ia.: Another city which 
is at last living down its bank difficul- 
ties. Business decline since the Spring 
peak (in May) has been considerably 
less than a year ago. 

A million dollars has just been paid 
out by savings banks, and a new bridge 
is under construction from neighboring 
Bettendorf to Moline, Illinois. 


5. Charleston, W. Va.: Last year, June 


business was at just about the level of 


January. This year, June has been con- 
siderably ahead of January. 


6. Bay City, Mich.: Business for the 
entire first six months has been re- 
markably steady. 


7. Lorain, Ohio: June business has 
been the best for the year so far. Last 
year, June was considerably below the 
levels of the first two months. 


8. Battle Creek, Mich.: Business now 
seems definitely ahead of last year. 


9. Raleigh, N. C.: In comparison with 
last year, business has been improving 
steadily since February. . . . Interesting 
local note: drought-starved cattle pur- 
chased in the West with relief funds, 
are now being shipped to Raleigh and 
other North Carolina points. 


10. Bloomington, Ill.: Decline since 
the Spring peak has been relatively 
slight. At least one factory is reopen- 
ing after a recent shutdown. 


NDUSTRIAL progress in 
the years ahead will be 


marked by a further devel- 
opment in steel and steel 
products. And Republic, 
while serving you today, 
is already working on the 
metallurgical problems that 


you will meet tomorrow. 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 
General Offices: Youngstown, Ohio @ 








Speed your business 
with this 3-mile-a- 
minute delivery — 
2,000 miles without 
wasting a single busi- 
ness hour! Use, and 
specify, AIR EXPRESS. 


San Francisco-Chicago.. 

1314 hrs.—$4.74 (for 5 Ibe.)s 

Los Angeles- New York... 
hrs. — $5.50; 

New York... 4 hrs. 55 min. 

—$2.14. 


One express receipt cov- 
ers Nation-wide Air, 
Air-Rail Service over 
ate wectuenlamen 

planes. 
Socoutt, Gall on Coll. or . o. D. 


AIR EXPRESS 


UNITED AIR LINES 


Air Express Div., Railway Express 
Agency or any United Air Lines office 






























BUSINESS TRENDS AT A GLANCE 








Business in the Next Six Months 


HEN the chart given below 

appeared on this page last 

January, it indicated the prob- 
ability that business had definitely 
turned for the better, and that con- 
tinued increases in dollar volume 
could be expected. 

Business men were frankly skep- 
tical. No chart of this sort had ever 
before been published. No attempt 
to anticipate actual business volume 
six months ahead solely from a study 
of past business volume had, so far 
as is known, been made. 

But the first six months of 1934 are 
now history, and those business in- 
stitutions and business executives 
who based their plans for the first 
half year on what was said on this 
page last January Ist have been in 
a position to take advantage of every 





What. We Said 


On January 1st 


Business in dollars in the 

first half of 1934 
Probable: not less than 
5% ahead of 1933 
Reasonably possible: 10 
or even 20% ahead 
Highly improbable: sharp 
uprush or decline from 
1933 levels. 


What Happened 


Business in dollars in the 
first half of 1934 was 17 per 
cent. ahead of the same pe- 
riod last year. 




















favorable opportunity but have not 
been caught short by overoptimism. 


Not a Forecast, But— 


As explained when it was first 
published, the chart below does not 
“forecast” business. It does, how- 
ever, give a fairly definite idea of 
what is likely to happen. The dotted 
line indicates what the dollar volume 
of business (Federal Reserve Debits) 
in any six-months period would have 
been had its relationship to the 
months just preceding it conformed 
to average previous experience. For 
the six months to come, this same 
dotted line indicates what business 
will be if the relationship to the im- 
mediate past follows previous ex- 
perience. 

From 1923 through 1929, it will 
be noticed, the solid line of actual 
business moved back and forth across 
the dotted line, but stayed very close 
to it. From 1930 to 1933, the solid 
line was consistently below the dotted 
line (though never very far below 
after the initial shock of depression). 

Since early 1933, the solid line has 
been above the dotted line for all but 
three months. 

It is reasonable to suppose, and a 
considerable number of mathematical 
studies made by Forses’ staff 
strengthens the supposition, that for 
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; 
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the next three years the solid line 
will tend to stay slightly above the 
dotted line or, at the very least, move 
back and forth across the dotted line 
as it did during the growth-period 
from 1923 to 1929. 


What the Chart Now Signals 


For the first half of 1934, the solid 
line stands at 172 billion dollars. 

For the second half of 1934, the 
dotted line stands at 171 billions. 

This means that if the second half 
of 1934 follows average previous ex- 
perience in relation to the months 
just before it, its volume in dollars 
will be almost identical with that of 
the first half year. This would put 
the second half of 1934 approximate- 
ly eight per cent. ahead of the same 
period of 1933. 

Most probable outcome: 
ures just given. 

Reasonably possible: A somewhat 
larger than eight per cent. increase 
over 1933. 

Possible but not probable: A 
slight decline from 1933 figures. 

Highly improbable: Any serious 
decline from 1933 figures. 

During this six-months period, 
business will probably fall farthest 
below last year in July; be very close 
to last year’s figures and possibly 
slightly above them in August, with 
September making just a trifle better 
showing. It is conceivable that 
October will be distinctly better, per- 
haps even thirty per cent. better, than 
last year, but this is not at all to be 
counted on, especially in view of 
potential crop shortages. December 
should be a trifle more than ten per 
cent. ahead of last year.—C. H. 


The fig- 
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Eleven Years of 


American Business 

Dark Area: Volume of busi- 
ness, in dollars. 

Dotted Line: “Average Ex- 
pectation;” six months moving 
total. 

Solid Line: Actual; six 
months moving total. 

Figures indicate hundreds of 
billions per half year. 
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THE $s ININVENTIONS 








Office Equipment Slams Tradition 
—Desk Drawers Go Left 


By CHAPIN HOSKINS 


Up - to - the - Minute Offices. Some 
months ago I mentioned here the new 
Johns-Manville offices in New York 
City. When this company moved from 
one office building to another in order to 
conserve space and its cost, the manage- 
ment undertook what is probably the 
most thorough study of the details of 
office space and office efficiency that has 
ever been made. Its own engineers were 
put to work; so were those of corpora- 
tions anxious to sell the company office 
equipment. 

Two other important corporations have 
recently reorganized the equipment of 
their offices in the same way, taking care 
that everything from pencils to air con- 
ditioning should contribute to the effici- 
ency of office personnel. These two are 
American Cyanamid and Colgate-Palm- 
olive-Peet.* 


Why Hide a Typewriter? Although 
these three companies put a great deal 
of their own creative effort into the 
plans for important improvements upon 
previous existing office equipment, the 
ideas have proved so practical that some 
of those improvements are now available 
to the individual purchaser of standard 
equipment. 

There is, for instance, the stenographic 
or transcribing desk. 

For years, almost every girl who uses 
a typewriter has been provided with 
a desk containing what was once a mar- 
vellous and impressive piece of mechan- 
ism: namely, a center drop into the re- 
cesses of which the typewriter can be 
made to disappear at night or whenever 
the operator wants a flat desk surface 
for other work. 

“But,” said these new thinkers about 
office equipment, “it doesn’t really help 
much to conceal a typewriter at night. 
The ordinary dust cover gives ample 
protection. And as for the need of a flat 
surface, there are many operators who 
do nothing but typing and therefore do 
not need it. And secretaries, together 
with others who type only part of the 
time, are really better off with a real 
flat-topped desk and some other device 
for getting a typewriter out of the way 
when it is not in use.” 

Besides, these innovators said, the 
center drop is a dust catcher; and it 
makes a firm foundation for the type- 
writer impossible. 

There certainly seems to be a lot of 
truth in these ideas. And the carrying 
out of them has also made it much 
easier and evidently cheaper to accom- 
modate both the typewriter and tran- 
scribing machine on the same desk, not 


*For a photograph of the ait-conditioned 
American Cyanamid offices, see page 11. 





to mention greater ease of wiring for 
those who use electric typewriters. 


Give Your Right a Rest. Somebody 
else’s basic thinking about pedestal desks 
for accountants and other oftice workers 
has led to another interesting reversal 
of tradition. The pedestal desk, those 
who buy office equipment know, is one 
which contains beneath a flat top a 
single tier of drawers. Traditionally, 
these drawers have been on the right— 
which means, of course, that the ac- 
countant has to lay down his pen or 
pencil and swing his chair to the right 
whenever he wants a blank form or any- 
thing else in one of the drawers. If the 
pedestal is on the left, on the contrary, 
he can get whatever he wants without 
even moving his right elbow. 


Presto! Cabinets from Gears! One of 
the recent novelties in office equipment is 
new, not in form, but in material. It is 
an extremely interesting example of to- 
day’s tendency to develop material for 
one purpose and find it more widely use- 
ful, eventually, for other purposes. 

Some years ago electrical manufac- 
turing companies developed certain new 
materials to meet special problems in 
electrical resistance. Some of these ma- 
terials were fabricated by joining to- 
gether sheets of traditional material 
such as canvas, several plies thick, with 
varnishes and resins having special di- 
electric qualities. When some of these 
new laminated materials proved to have 
tremendous strength and it was found 
that they could be cut into almost any 
conceivable shape, they began to be used 
in place of metal for machine gears, 
especially where quiet was desired. 

Now, if you please, one of these ma- 
terials turns up as the substance out 
of which card cabinets are being made. 
Besides favorable appearance, claims 
made for the new card cabinets are that 
they are washable and unburnable, do 
not warp, do not absorb odors and will 
probably last longer than the owner. 

From the same material, display easels 
for merchants are also being made. Ad- 
vantages claimed here are that the new 
material cannot damage goods displayed, 
by sweating, by tarnishing silverware or 
other metal, or by marking leathers, silk 
or other soft materials. And; again, they 
can be washed with soap and water. 


Readers may feel free to write Mr. 
Hoskins, in care of Forses, for further 
information about any” of the items 
which appear in this department, or for 
‘any related information that may mean 
$ and ¢ to a reader or his company. 





PER CENT OF 1921) PRICES 


General Electric has 


lowered your cost 


of light 


Since 1921, General Electric im- 
provements have enormously in- 
creased the efficiency of MAZDA 
Lamps. The 60-watt lamp . . . the 
most popular size... now gives 40 
per cent more light than the 60- 
watt lamp of thirteen years ago. 
And itis 58 per cent lower in price! 
When you buy lamps for your 
home, office, or factory, make sure 
they bear the mark &% on the end 
of the bulb. This mark is your as- 
surance of good light at low cost. 


EDISON MAZDA 
LAMPS 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 





Odd Lots 


The uncertainty of the stock 
market makes it imperative to 
diversify your holdings for your 
financial safety. 
Consider how much more se- 
cure you would be with 10 
shares of stock in each of 10 
selections than you would be 
with 100 shares in any one of 
them. 
This equalization gives greater 
margin of safety than is pro- 
curable in any other way. 

Ask for Booklet F. 632 


100 Share Lots 


JohnMuir&@ 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 


39 Broadway New York 
Branch O ficee—11 West 42nd St. 


Another dick th Stock 


























Every Investor Should Buy 


If you are looking for large Stock Market profits, you 
must (1) buy only those stocks which are selling at 
true bargain prices, (2) which are in a position to 
report increased earnings, (3) which will prove to be the 
leaders in the next upswing in prices. 


We have discovered a stock. which truly meets these 
requirements. This is not a dangerously speculative 
issue even though it sells at a price which may seem 
ridiculous a year from now. m the contrary, the 
company is one of the Best situated units in a well- 
established industry—financial condition is excellent— 
busi: ess should expand extensively during coming months, 
and earnings should increase at an even faster rate. 
an short, this is one of the most outstanding bargains 
that we have been able to uncover in a long time. 

The name of this stock will be sent to any investor 

interesting little book, 
TOCKS. 


CKS.’" No charge—no 
obligation. Just address: 


INVESTORS RESEARCH BUREAU, INC. 
Div. 573, Chimes Bldg., Syracuse, N. Y. 

















INVESTMENT HINTS 


and other valuable information on 
trading methods in our helpful 
booklet, sent on request. 
Ask for J-6 
100 SHARE OR ODD LOTS 


(HisHoLm & (HAPMAN 


Established 1907 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


52 Broadway New York 
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STOCK MARKET OUTLOOK 








Market Action More Favorable and New 
Commitments Now Seem Justified 


By R. W. SCHABACKER 
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OLLOWING the “half-way recov- 
RS peak reached just after the mid- 

die of June, market prices sagged off 
once more, as anticipated, during the rest 
of that month, followed thus far in July 
by a slight firming up, in hesitant and 
extremely dull trading. 

Last issue we looked forward to just 
such a reaction as developed-in late June, 
but suggested that it should get back to 
at least as low as 82, on the Times aver- 
age charted above, and that it might even 
go moderately lower. Thus far the re- 
cession has been definitely less than we 
anticipated. . The lowest level reached by 
our above-charted average was 83, on 
July 3rd, or just about a full point above 
our specific objective. 


HERE is no very dogmatic proof that 

the entire reaction is over, of course, 
and our lower levels may yet be reached. 
But the fact remains that we have been 
growing more favorable toward the market 
for some time past, and are now prepared 
to give it our mental support, without 
waiting for such further possible recessions. 

In previous articles the writer has 
evinced doubt as to whether the May 14th 
lows would finally stand as the bottom 
levels for the late Spring reaction, but the 
market itself has gradually been dispers- 
ing such doubts. For more than six 
weeks, prices have apparently had satis- 
factory basis for further weakness, but no 
such weakness has materialized. During 
that time, as a matter of fact, the market 
has behaved much better than we expected. 
To this important extent, therefore, the 
actual movement of prices has been build- 
ing up strength and confidence. It has 


now reached a point where we feel that 
nominal purchases are logically justified 
for at least the near term. 


UR more favorable attitude at this 

time is the result of many factors, in- 
cluding the encouraging action mentioned 
above. But most of such factors are 
theoretical, and it must be admitted that 
the market itself has given no clear-cut 
signal for advance. In adopting a more 
bullish attitude, therefore, we are attempt- 
ing to anticipate such a signal, which is 
always a bit dangerous. 

As a matter of fact, we should welcome 
some slight further reaction in the general 
market, as well as continued dullness. 
Our point is, however, that we should view 
such irregularity as providing good op- 
portunities for scale replacement of pre- 
vious sales. 


Lo long-swing investor seems justified 
in gradual re-building of his conserva- 
tive position. The short-term speculator 
may buy somewhat more confidently, since 
he is assumed to be able and willing to 
step aside once more if our more favor- 
able attitude is not confirmed. 

The writer’s idea of critical reaction 
levels, for the use of either actual or 
mental stop-loss orders, would be around 
80 on the Times average, charted above, 
92 on Dow, Jones industrial index, 74 for 
Standard 90-stock average, and 97 on the 
Tribune compilation. So long as such 
levels are not violated we shall continue 
our more favorable attitude for the future. 
Noon. July 9th, 1934.. (Next article about 
July 25th.) 


Advance release by air mail, or a telegraphic summary of this vender article, will be 
sent to interested readers on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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The Low-Priced Stock Campaign 


ONTINUED interest on the part 
Ce readers in the low-priced stock 

campaign, inaugurated with our 
original article in the February Ist issue 
of last year, prompts the continuance of 
this series of which the present article 
is the sixth. 

In our specific recommendations listed 
below, the individual articles are referred 
to by number, for economy of space. Arti- 
cle I appeared in the issue of February 1, 
1933, Article II in the May 15 issue of 
the same year, Article III on August 15, 
Article IV on December 15 and Article V 
in the April 1 issue of the present year. 

In this latter and immediately preceding 
article our theoretical portfolio consisted 
of 44 low-priced stocks. In that same 
article we recommended the purchase of 3 
new stocks at current market prices and 4 
new stocks at limited quotations below 
the current market. Only 2 of this latter 
group were available at their limited prices 
so that we have added, since the last arti- 
cle, 5 new stocks, making a total of 49 is- 
sues in the portfolio at the present time. 

We now advise total profit-taking on 5 
of these stocks as follows: 


Total Profit-Taking Recommended 


Art. Price Price Profit 


Stock Rec. Rec. Now 


o 
Am. & For. Powert........ I 6 8 33 
Curtiss - Wright .......... I 3 3 a 
Missouri Pacifict 


Pr eae I 3 4.3 
Studebaker Corp. ........... I 4 4 cs 
U. S. Pipe & Fdryf...... am 45°" B 

Average Profit Per Stock: 


53 
35%. 

Continuing our new and specific advice 
for the future handling of the campaign, 
we present below our second list consist- 
ing of 23 of the portfolio stocks, on which 
we advise continued holding of the current 
commitment. 


Stocks Recommended to Be Held 
Art. Price Price Profit 


Stock Rec. Rec. Now % 
Am. Hide & Leather...... Vv 7 7 éy 
American Locomotive ...... I 6 2 317 
American Woolen? ........ I 4 10 150 
pS SRE es Pers I 7 15 114 
Aviation Corp. of Del.t.... TI 7 6 14 
Baldwin Locomotive ...... I 4 11 175 
Baltimore & Ohio ........ I 9 24 16 
Barnsdall Corporation .... V 8 8 as 
Budd, E. G. Mfg. ........ IV 5 6 2w 
Childs Company ........... Vv 6 oa 
Common. & Southern...... Vv 2 2 te 
Elec. Power & Light...... Ill 9 ‘6 los 
Great Northern, Pfd.7..... I 2. 2: 4 
Hudson Motors? ........... 4 10 150 
Interborough R. T......... Vv 8 Bs 50 
International Nickel? ...... I 8 2% 22 
Miami Copper ............. lil 6 > ae 
eg. eR eer I 5 7 # 
St. Louis-San_ Francisco. . III 5 3 40* 
Stewart-Warnert _............ I 3 7 
United yor PELE SE OAS Sav I 9 5 44 
ge OO TERR oe I 3 8 16 
Warner Bros. Picturest... II 3 5 67 





*Loss. Average Profit Per Stock: 68%. 
HE third list of stocks for new ad- 
vice consists of 21 issues on which we 

suggest taking partial profits at the pres- 
ent time. Many of such issues have ap- 
peared in this same list in previous articles 
of the series, and such stocks are noted in 
all of the tables by the symbol “?’. 


Our general assumption is that each time 
a stock is listed in this specific group, for 
partial profit-taking, the individual will sell 
out a fair portion of the remaining com- 
mitment, perhaps half of such commitment 
being sold on each occasion of this sort 
until the individual stockholding is reduced 
to a nominal figure. 


Take Partial Profits 
Art. Price Price Profit 











Stock Rec. Rec. Now % 
Alleghany Corporation .... I 1 3 200 
Allis-Chalmerst _........... I 2: ih 
American International .. I 7 8 14 
American Radiator ........ 6 14 133 
Asmour of Ti. “A’’...... IV 3 6 10 
Bendix Aviation? .......... I 10 #15 50 
California Packingf ....... I 9 33 26 
Careo Ge FORO ccs .c. cece I 7 43 514 
Chicago, Mil., St. Paulf.... II 3 5 67 
Columbia Gas & Elec. .. Il Bc We 
Crucible Steelf ............. = SS 

uban American Sugart.. I 1 8 700 
Curtis Publishing I 9 22 14 
‘Erie Railroad? 8 19 137 
Goodrich Tire? .. 5 13 160 
Int. Tel. & Tel.f.. 7 3 - 7s 
Kelvinator Corp. 5 16 220 
N. Y., Chic. & St. Louis?.. I 3 19 533 
St. Joseph Lead?t........... I 7 21 200 
Southern Railway? cael 5 sh ee 
i a ° “ee I 4 18 350 

*Loss. Average Profit Per Stock: 151%. 


E have thus given our specific group 
advice on all of the 49 issues remain- 
ing in the campaign up to the present 
article. Five of these are being currently 
sold, which will leave us with a list of 44 
low-priced issues. 
We present below a list of 3 additional 
stocks which we shall add to our portfolio 
at this time and at current market prices. 


New Recommendations “At the Market” 


Stock Price 
Othe! BOE A ciakat adiaisd aniewon side stemotwoes 4 
IN” 650 cons sine Subeeennds ob naneeoets 4 
NORE 1: Zo diedadeen Piswesdrcsickctccace 6 


We also offer a list of 4 additional 
stocks which we are willing to add to our 
portfolio if certain prices are reached 
somewhat below the current market. 


New Recommendations 
“At a Limited Price” 


Pur- 

Price chase 

Now Price 

Amer. Rolling Mills ............... 19 14 
GREE PN Sud ddeedercenceseseces 7 5 


New York, New Haven and Hart.. 14 10 
New York Shipbuilding ............ 16 12 


We shall, therefore, have at least 47 
stocks to carry forward in our portfolio 
on this campaign, plus any of the 4 issues 
in the last list which may be available at 
the limited prices over the next few months. 

It must be emphatically stated that none 
of the selling advice or the limited pur- 
chase advice given in this article should be 
construed as indicating lack of faith in the 
individual issue. The writer is by no 
means certain that the stocks mentioned 
in the table immediately above, for in- 
stance, will react to the prices noted. We 
shall simply be glad to reinstate such 
stocks in our portfolio if they should, by 
chance, be available at such levels. 
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5,436-Word Investing and 
Trading Pamphlet 


FREE! 


@ A new investment and trading philosophy 
is outlined in a remarkable article by a 
staff member of the A. W. Wetsel Advisory 
Service, Inc. Stripping the trappings from 
long held, popular fallacies and half-truths 
about investing, it lays bare the basic prin- 
ciples that protect capital and make possible 
a more rapid growth. . 
@ It deals fearlessly and specifically with 
such puzzling questions as 


Which securities to deal in 
—When to buy 
—When to sell 
—When to stay OUT of the market? 
—Why statistics fail to signal vital 
turning points 
—The superiority of Technical Analysis 
—What are forecasting factors and what 
are not 


@ In addition, it shows the real CAUSES of 
most financial losses and tells how to 
make substantial progress through the adop- 
tion of dynamic, positive methods that make 
for genuine conservatism. 
@ Send for this pamphlet—see for yourself 
how old precepts have failed, how this 
new understanding of investment principles 
not only protects but builds up capital—and 
how other new factors (including regula- 
tion) are increasing investors’ opportunities 
~~ success in the market. Mail this coupon, 
oday. 





A. W. Wetsel Advisory Service, Inc. 


Investment Counselors 
Chrysler Building New York, N. Y. 


You may send me a copy of “How to Protect 
Your Capital and Accelerate Its Growth... 
Through Trading.” No obligation. 
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The Faets 
in a Few Words 


Ir you haven’t 
time to wade through pages 
of description, but really 


want to know what life insur- 





ance and annuities can do for 


you, you'll appreciate the 


simple, untechnical answer 
in our new booklet. Send the 


coupon for your copy. 







Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF Boston. Massacnusetts 


JOHN HANCOCK 
INQUIRY BUREAU 
197 Clarendon Street 

Boston, Mass. 
Send my copy of “Answering An 
Important Question” 





























CHEMICAL 


BAN K 
TRUST COMPANY 
165 Broadway 


New York 


Established 1824 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
At the Close of Business, June 30, 1934 


Cash and Due from Banks 
U. S. Government Securities 


Bankers’ Acceptances and Demand Loans 
Eligible Paper and Short Term Notes 
Notes of Reconstruction Finance Corporation 


State and Municipal Bonds 
Other Bonds and Investments 
Loans and Discounts 


Banking Houses and Other Real Estate........ checks on 


Credits Granted on Acceptances 
Other Assets 


Capital Note 
Dividend Payable July 2, 1934 


Reserved: Taxes, Interest, etc... 


Acceptances Outstanding 
Other Liabilities 
Deposits 


$490,276,726.78 


Charter Member New York Clearing House Association 
Member Federal Reserve System 





GENERAL 


. Common Stock Dividend 


June 29, 1934. 

Directors of General Mills, Inc., announced 
today declaration of the regular quarterly divi- 
dend of 75c per Share upon the common stock 
of the company, payable August Ist, 1934, to 
all common stockholders of record at the close 
of business July 16th, 1934. Checks will be 
mailed. Transfer books will not be closed. 


(Signed) KARL E. HUMPHREY, 


Treasurer. 


WHY NOT 











BENEFICIAL INDUSTRIAL 
LOAN GORPORATION 


Dividend Notice 





EGULAR quarterly 

dividends have been de- 

clared by the board of direc 
tors, as follows 


Preferred Stock Series A 87% 
per share 

Common Stock 37¥c per share 

Both dividends are payable 

July 30, 1934 to stock- 

holders of record at close of 

business July 16, 1934. 


E. A. Battery 
Treasurer 


























LOEW’S INCORPORATED 


“THEATRES EVERYWHERE” 
June 29th, 1934. 


HE Board of Directors has declared a 

quarterly dividend of $1.62}4 per share 
on the outstanding $6.50 Cumulative Pre- 
ferred Stock of this Company, payable on 
the 15th day of August, 1934 to stockholders 
of record at the close of business on the 28th 
day of July, 1934. Checks will be mailed. 


DAVID BERNSTEIN 
Vice President & Treasurer 
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How to Use thefNe 
MarginRe 


By RICHARD 


; OW can those who participate in 
stock market transactions take the 
fullest possible advantage of the 

various new provisions regulating margins ? 

The National Securities Exchange Act 
of 1934, as recently passed by Congress, 
undertakes a rather strict regulation of all 
important factors in organized security 
trading but public interest has, rather na- 
turally, centered chiefly upon the credit 
restrictions, or margin regulations. 

To summarize the new law in this re- 
gard, there are two distinct bases upon 
which maximum allowable credit in se- 
curity purchase may be computed: (1) 
The purchaser may borrow not more than 
55 per cent. of the current market value 
of any security he may purchase; (2) the 
purchaser may borrow 100 per cent. of 
the lowest market value quoted on the 
individual security during the preceding 
three years, but not over 75 per cent. of 
the current market quotation. 

An important corollary to the second 
basis for credit calculation is that, until 
July 1st, 1936, the lowest price at which 
a security has sold since July Ist, 1933, 
shall be considered the lowest price at 
which it has sold in the preceding three 
years. The importance of this provision 
lies in the fact that it almost invariably 
offers a higher basis for margin credit 
than under the primary dictum, because 
the lowest price for “most securities since 
July Ist, 1933, is considerably higher than 
the lowest price in the past three years. 

United States Steel, for instance, sold 
as low as 21 at the bottom of the bear 
market in 1932, whereas its lowest price 
since July Ist, 1933 was 35. Since 100 
per cent. of this lowest price is allowable 
for borrowing against purchase, the man 
who buys Steel now can borrow 35 points 
on the stock, under this corollary provision, 
instead of only 21 points. 


5. W 


ATURALLY, the public is chiefly in- 

terested in the maximum loan value 
on its security purchases. The new law 
offers the two alternative bases noted under 
1 and 2, above, with the proviso that the 
loan value may be based upon whichever 
of the two affords the higher credit ex- 
tension. By far the majority of active 
securities are still selling near enough to 
their lowest levels since July Ist, 1933, to 
make this basis considerably more favor- 
able than the alternative one of borrowing 
55 per cent. of the current price. 

In order to clarify these varying provi- 
sions of the new stock exchange law, as 
it relates to the margin required and the 
credit granted on New York Stock 
Exchange security purchases, ForBes pre- 
sents, on pages 31 and 32 following, a com- 
pilation showing the most important tech- 
nical data applicable to the subject. It 
comprises. a special Forses Stock Guide, 
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§ WALLACE 


with some of the usual columns omitted 
and our technical margin data substituted. 
In subsequent issues the usual information 
contained in the regular stock guide will 
be resumed. 

Column VII, for instance, in the current 
tabulation, shows the lowest price at which 
each stock has sold since July Ist, 1933. 
This figure becomes important under the 
new law because that total number of 
points may be borrowed on the stocks, pro- 
vided that they are not over 75 per cent. 
of the current market price. To accommo- 
date this latter restriction, column VIII 
is also important. It adds one-third to the 
figure in column VII, and shows the maxi- 
mum price at which the stock may sell 
and still be “good” for the maximum loan 
value of 75 per cent, 

In other words, if the stock is selling for 
its figure in column VIII, or less, it is 
entitled to the maximum loan value of 75 


. per cent. of the current price. If the stock 


is currently selling for more than the figure 
in column VIII, then the loan value will 
be less than 75 per cent. 


U5 the current price advances to 
such an extent that column VII is 
less than 55 per cent. of the current price, 
however, it will still be more advantageous 
to take the “1933 low” basis for calculating 
the loan value. After such a high price 
has been exceeded, of course, it will be 
advantageous to switch to the alternative 
basis of a loan credit equal to 55 per cent. 
of the current price. 

Column IX in our succeeding tabulation 
shows the figure which is approximately 














LET'S LOOK AT THE RECORD 





ASSOCIATED GAS & ELECTRIC SYSTE 


— eee 


126,650 more electric 
customers are served now 
by the Associated Gas & 
Electric System than in 
1928 ... Rural Extensions 
have improved service in scores 
of small communities, and in 
New York alone have contributed 
to the increase of more than 
70,000 customers ... New 
Constructionexpenditures total 
$88,677,000 since 1928. 

In view of the years of depres- 
sion this record of service to 
customers is notable. More needs 
to be done. But new capital 
cannot be raised when present 
investments are threatened by 
taxation, rate reductions, and re- 
strictive legislation. 

The Associated Plan of Re- 
arrangement of Debt Capitaliza- 
tion alms to protect investors who 
made this record possible. 








61 Broadway 
New York 











THE INN 


BUCK HILL FALLS, PENNA. 
In the Pocono Mountains 


100 Miles from New York and Philadelphia 


3000 acre estate with every facility for rest and recreation. 27 hole 
Donald Ross golf course, 8 splendid tennis courts, out-door swim- 
ming pool, riding stable, dancing, talking pictures, concerts, camp 
club for children, trout fishing, tramping. 300 room modern, fire 
proof inn and cottages. Reasonable rates. References requested. 
New York office, 500 Fifth Avenue. Telephone Lackawanna 4-42 12. 


A PARADISE FOR VACATIONISTS 























55 per cent. of the current price for each 
stock, and therefore the maximum loan 
value allowable on this alternate basis. 
Columns VII and IX, therefore, show the 
maximum loan value for each stock on the 
two alternative bases, and for current mar- 
ket levels. In practically all cases the 
figure in column VII is larger than that 
in column IX, indicating that the “1933 
low” is the better basis for credit calcula- 
tion. But in the rare instances where 
column IX is larger than column VII, of 
course, the “55 per cent.” basis is the more 
advantageous. 

Column X shows, for future calculation, 
the limit price at which the loan basis 
should be changed from the “1933 low” 
to the “55 per cent.” provision. So long 
as a stock sells below the figure in column 
X, the former basis is proper. When the 
stock sells above the figure in column X, 
then a switch to the “55 per cent. of cur- 
rent value” basis is the more generous 
procedure for calculating the allowable 
loan value. 

Finally, in column XI, the approximate 
percentage of loan value to current price 
is shown for each issue. Most of the stocks 
are still selling low enough to make allow- 














Electric Bond and 
Share Company : 


Two Rector Street New York 






































THE CHASE 


NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Statement of Condition, June 30, 1934 


RESOURCES 


Caso AND Due rrom BANKS ... oar ight Oe 
U. S. GoveERNMENT SECURITIES ‘ 
Nores or Reconstruction Finance Corporation 


STaTE AND Municipat SECURITIES MATURING WITHIN 
TWO YEARS 


Oruer State anD Mounicipat SECURITIES 


OrHerR SECURITIES 
MATURING WITHIN TWO YEARS 


FeperAL Reserve Bank Srock 

Orner Bonps anp SECURITIES 2 Soha 
Loans, Discounts AND Bankers’ ACCEPTANCES 
Rea Estate . i sears 

Customers’ AccEpTANCE LIABILITY 

Oruer ASSETS 


LIABILITIES 


CapITAL—PREFERRED 
Capirat—CommMon 

SurpPLus hie 

Unpivivep Prorits . 

RESERVE FOR CONTINGENCIES . 
Reserve FOR Taxes, INTEREST, ETC . 
Deposits Pa pee ee 
CERTIFIED AND CAsHIER’s CHECKS 
AccEPTANCES OUTSTANDING 

Irems in TRANSIT WITH BRANCHES 


Liapitiry As ENDoRSER ON ACCEPTANCES AND 
Foreion Bins. .. . 


Grumn LsapriaTigB 2.2 3 tt lt 


$ 412,910,989.13 
417,366,338.51 
46,222,000.00 


51,289,144.81 
33,920,788.78 


42,905,777.98 
8,160,000.00 
90,776,109.66 
621,566,066.51 
42,305,257.16 
29,802,516.83 
13,473,966.19 





$1,810,698,955.56 








. $  50,000,000.00 


100,270,000.00 
50,000,000.00 
16,520,815.19 
17,131,683.13 
1,112,383.55 
1,512,485,566.27 
20,960,585.88 
33,675,223.51 
1,192,703.16 


1,314,127.76 
6,035,867.11 
$1,810,698,955.56 











This statement does not include the statement of The Chase Bank 
with branches in Paris and the Far East or of any organization 
other than The Chase National Bank of the City of New York. 




















FORBES for 


able the maximum loan value of 75 per 


cent. of their approximate recent selling 
prices, ; 


N all of the current calculations, it 

should be noted, the loan value refer- 
ence is to the per cent. of current market 
valuation which may.be borrowed on the 
individual security, and the figures should 
not be confused with “margin” terms, espe- 
cially with the technical method used by 
brokers in calculating margins. A loan 
value of 75 per cent. on a stock is often 
assumed by the public to mean that the 
purchaser must put up a 25 per cent. mar- 
gin. True brokerage margins, however, 
are calculated on the basis of “equity 
divided by debit balance,” which, in the 
example noted, would be a margin of 33% 
per cent. Likewise, a loan value of 55 per 
cent. of the market price would not mean 
a margin of 45 per cent., but of slightly 
over 80 per cent., calculated on the usual 
brokerage basis. 

If a stock sells at 100, for instance, and 
the purchaser is allowed to borrow 55 per 
cent. of its current price, or $55 a share, 
then it is clear that he need put up only 
$45 a share of his own money. When the 
broker calculates margin, however, he is 
not so much interested in the current price 
of the stock as he is in the customer’s 
“per cent. protection” on the broker’s loan 
of $55 a share. The broker has put up 
$55; the customer has put up $45 a share. ° 
The latter’s margin, figured from the 
broker’s viewpoint, therefore is “45 over 
55,” or about 82 per cent. 

In other words, the customer’s equity, 
which is also the broker’s protection on the 
loan he advances, is 80 per cent. as large 
as the loan itself. The credit allowed on 
the $100 stock is still 55 per cent. of the 
stock’s value, but we include the broker’s 
technical method for margin calculation 
simply to avoid misunderstanding between 
broker and client which might be possible 
on a basis of the new regulations in the 
stock control bill. 


HE explanations attempted in the cur- 

rent article have necessarily been in- 
complete and condensed, but it may be 
hoped that they adequately indicate the 
proper procedure in calculating loan values 
under the new law, as well as point the 
way for proper reference use of the techni- 
cal data supplied in the following two pages 
of stock tables. As previously noted, these 
tables are substituted, in this particular 
issue only, for the usual Forses Stock 
Guide. This latter feature will be resumed 
next issue. 


A Little Laugh 


Filling Station Attendant: “Here comes 
another I. W. W. customer.” 

Patron: “What’s that?” 

Attendant: “A motorist who wants only 
Information, Wind and Water.” 


“‘Shirts that Laugh at the Laundry,’ 
were advertised by a certain firm. I must 
have got hold of one of them. The other 
day when my shirt came home from the 
laundry it had split its sides.” 
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Forbes Special Stock Guide 


Margin Supplement Based on Security Exchange Act of 1934 


VIII IX X XI 
m aan II aod III IV Vv - VI VII Max. ys mone. Fe Lan 
Long Term rices Div. Approx. Yiel 1933 Margin 2 asis re 
Price Range High Low Rate Prices % Base Price Price sy eg af 
38- 8; ’20-’33 11%- 7% ey 10 3 Addressograph-Mult. ...... 6 8 6 11 60 
223- 31; ’28-'33 106%4- 9134 $3.75a 9 38 Air. Re@action .......000:. 80% 107 54 145 75 
33- 4; ’29-’33 23%- 17% 1.20a 21 6.0 Alaska Juneau. ........... 18 . 24 11 32 75 
51- 1; ’29-’33 5%4- 2% Bors: 3 ne. Alleghany Corp. ......... 3 + 2 5 75 
355- 42; '24-’33 16034-126% 6 134 4.4 Allied Chemical .......... 108% 145 74 196 75 
76- 4; ’29-’33 233%4- 13% ce 16 me Allis Chalmers ........... 11% 15 9 20 69 
158- 29; ’27-’33 10734- 90% 4 97 4.1 Agmmsten- Cae... eee cs 80 107 54 145 75 
116- 3; ’25-’33 33%- 18% ms 22 5 Amer. Car & Foundry...... 17% 24 12 32 75 
199- 2; ’25-33 13%- 7 és 4 4 Amer, & Foreign Power... 6% 8 5 11 67 
150- 3; 28-33 ll - 6% ai 8 ve American International..... 6% 9 5 13 75 
136- 3; °28-33 3834- 22% a 26 és Amer. Locomotive ........ 20% 27 14 38 75 
55- 3; 29-33 175%- 12 me 14 oa American Radiator ........ 11% 15 8 20 75 
144- 3; ’29-’33 28%- 16% He 20 ne Amer. Rolling Mill ....... 12% 16 11 22 60 
130- 5; ’28-33 51%- 35% “e 42 eS Amer. Smelting & Refin... 28% 38 23 51 67 
96- 13; ’22-’33 66%4- 46 2 63 32 Amer. Sugar Refining..... 45% 61 33 82 71 
310- 70; ’22-33 125%4-107%4 iy”... Ss ae Amer. Tel. & Tel.......... 105% 141 64 192 75 
270- 44; ’28-’33* 8414- 67 5 74 6.8 American Tobacco “B”.... 64% 86 40 118 75 
166- 2; ’20-’33 17%- 8% és 12 on Amer. Woolen ............ 7 9 6 13 58 
175- 3; ’24-33* 17%4- 13 i 16 = Anaconda Copper ......... 10 13 9 18 63 
27- 1; '25-’33 8 - 4% a 6 re Armour of Ill. “A” ........ 2% 3 3 5 55 
76- 3; ’25-’33 18%- 11% a 13 e Assoc. Dry Goods......... oY 12 7 17 70 
298- 18; ’24-’33 73%- 51% 2 S:. 3s Atchison, Topeka, & S. F... 44% 58 32 80 75 
78- 8; ’28-33 3514- 21% 1 a. Oo Atlantic Refining .......... 21% 28 15 38 75 
514- 28; ’28-33 5734- 22 * 25 $e Auburn Automobile ....... 22 29 14 40 75 
67- 2; ’29-’33 16 - 9% in 11 - Baldwin Locomotive ...... 8% 11 6 16 75 
145- . 4; ’23-’33 34%4- 21 ne 24 a Baltimore & Ohio ........ 1834 25 13 34 75 
101- 29; ’23-’33 67 - 58 3 65 4.6 Beechnut Packing ........ 54 72 35 98 75 
104- 5; ’29-'33 23%- 13% * 16 a Bendix Aviation .......... 10% 13 9 18 63 
141-. 7; 23-33 4914- 30% a 34 re Bethlehem Steel .......... 23 31 18 42 68 
101- 18; ’29-’33 271%4- 19% 1.60 26 ~=—s«6..7 Borden Company .......... 18 24 14 32 70 
82- 9; ’23-’33 40%4- 28% 39 ; Brook.-Manhattan Transit.. 2534 34 21 47 66 
249- 46; °24-’33 80%4- 60% 5 65 7.5 Brook. Union Gas......... 60 80 35 109 75 
97- 6; ’29-’33 193%- 12% 0.40 14 3.20 Burroughs Add. Machine... 10% 14 8 20 75 
85- 4; ’26-’33 341%4- 18% 1.50 320 4.6 California Packing ........ 16% 22 17 31 55 
99- 6; ’26-’33 29%4- 20 1 22 49 Canada Dry Ginger Ale... 20% 27 12 36 75 
515- 14; ’22-’33 8634- 46 pi 51 sas En ii ce baec0up ecaes 46 61 28 84 75 
120- 4; ’20-33 433%- 30% 0.50 40 1.3 Cerro de Pasco ..........- 23% 32 22 43 60 
112- 5; ’27-’33 487%%- 34 2.50 45 5.2 Chesapeake Corp. ......... 2914 39 24 53 66 
280- 10; ’22-’33* 4854- 39% 2.80 47 5.7 Chesapeake & Ohio........ 32% 44 25 60 70 
141- 5; ’25-’33 603%%- 36% 1.25a 400 3.1 GCipyeter Care. on. ccsccese 26% 35 22 47 65 
191- 41; ’29-’33 127 - 95% 6 124 48 | SS SE eS ae 85 103 68 154 68 
96- 3; ’27-’33 83%4- 3% A 7 tg Colorado Fuel & Iron...... 2% 4 4 5 55 
141- 4; ’26-’33* 19%4- 11% 0.50r iS: a Columbia Gas & Elec...... 10% 13 8 18 71 
71- 4; ’25-’33 351%- 18% 1 30 3.3 Commercial Credit ........ 11% 15 16 20 55 
63- 4; ’29-’33 363%4- 193% 0.60 22 28 Commercial Solvents....... 19% 27 12 36 75 
30- 1; ’29-’33 3%- 1% a Z e Commonwealth & Southern. 1% 2 1 2 75 
182- 31; ’28-’33 473%%- 31% 2 33 s(«6.0 Consolidated Gas of N. Y... ‘ 31 41 18 56 75 
46- 4; '22-’33* 144%- 9% 0.50s 11 46 Consolidated Oil .......... 7% 11 6 14 75 
92- 17; ’28-’33 83%4- 69% 3 ye: 32 Continental Can........... 55% 64 43 100 70 
63- 4; ’26-33 22%4- 16% 0.25 20 1.2 Continental Oil (Del.)..... 12% - 16 11 22 60 
126- 25; ’26-’33 8414- 60% 3t 68 5.3 Corn Prod. Refining.:..... 60% 81 37 111 75 
122- 6; ’21-’33 38%- 21% an 25 ‘a Crucible Steel ............ 14 19 13 25 55 
60- 1; ’21-'33 9%- 3% if 7 és Cuban American Sugar ... 2% 3 4 5 55 
30- 1; ’29-’33 5%4- 2% a 3 het Curtiss-Wright ........... 2 3 2 3 67 
230- 32; ’20-’33 73%4- 49 ‘. 56 - Delaware & Hudson....... 44y, 59 30 80 75 
173- 8; ’22-’33 33%4- 20% + 24 . Del., Lack. & Western..... 191% 26 13 34 75 
30- 10; ’30-’33 2814- 21% 1 24 44 Diamond Match .......... 22 29 13 40 75 
40- 6; ’27-’33 46%4- 32 3.50a 43 8.1 Dome Mines ...........-- 25 33 24 45 58 
231- 22; ’29-’33 103%- 80 2.60 9 29 Du Pont de Nemours...... 60 80 49 109 “67 
265- 35; ’22-33 101 - 79 a 99 40 Eastman Kodak .......... 6714 90 55 121 68 
174- 8; ’28-’33 31%- 18% hie 23 ae Elec. Auto-Lite ........... 11% 15 13 22 55 
104- 3; ’25-33 9%- 4% Ea 6 x Electric Power & Light.... 334 5 3 7 67 
94- 2; ’23-'33 24%- 13% he 20 Ta 6 eee 11% 15 11 29 75 
97- 4; ’20-33 23%4- 15% su 19 ss General Asphalt .......... 12% 16 10 22 63 
403- 9; ’29-33* 25%4- 18% 0.60 20 383.0 General Electric .......... 16% 21 11 29 75 
137- 20; °’26-’33* 36%- 31% 1.80 32 5.4 General Foods ............ 32 43 18 58 75 
89- 28; ’28-’33 6414- 53% 3 57 5.3 ER 53% 72 31 98 75 
92- 8; ’29-’33 42 - 29% 1.25a 33 3.9 General Motors ........... 22% 30 18 40 67 
153- 6; 25-733 453%4- 31% 1 Bo General Railwav Signal ... 27 36 18 49 75 
143- 8; ’27-’33 12%- 8% 1 10 10.0 Gillette Safety Razor ...... 7% 10 6 14 75 
82- 8; ’28-’33 23 - 16% 1.20 20 «6.0 ED cc ciecavemdinaes 16 21 11 29 75 
109- 2; ’20-’33 18 - 12% i 14 ii OS © 2 See 8% 12 8 16 64 
155- 6; ’27-’33 41%- 25% as 27 ‘- Goodyear Tire & Rubber... 24% 32 15 43 75 
6l- 1; °25-’33 4%- 2% sae 2 a Graham-Paige Motors ..... 2 3 1 3 75 
155- 5; ’27-’33 32%- 18 i 22 Ss Great Northern Pfd. ...... 14 19 12 25 ot 
26- 3; ’25-’33 42 - 24 és 28 o Gulf States Steel ......... 16 21 15 29 57 


*Including prices on old stock. (a) Partly extra. (r) Paid in stock. (s) Partly estimated. (t) Plus 1 per cent. in stock. (u) Plus 4 per cent. in stock. 





Long 
Price 
144- 26; 
74- 
100- 3; 


62- 2- 
255- 52; 
142- 10; 

73- 4; 
149- 3; 


91- 3; 
105- 5; 
92- 6; 
145- 10; 


128- 34; 
96- 13; 
178- 16; 
47- 9; 


104- 28; 
115- 10; 
392- 17; 
45- 4; 
101- 2; 
157- 4; 


119- 8; 
237- 20; 
149- 5; 
134- 11; 
125- 13; 
 ;, ae & 
77- 13; 
257- 9; 
133- 6; 
187- 13; 


99- 
33- 
110- 
260- 
138- 
99- 


115- 
58- 
66- 


198- 
48- 
49- 


— 
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~ 

tn ty 
RUS Tew wenn! 


oo 
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we we Ce we et wee 


75- 
85- 
139- 
67- 


182- 
140- 
59- 
298- 
162- 
76- 
159- 
60- 9; 
244- 13; 


_— 
tr ooN Oo 


~1Beo Sas 


_ 
Coor™ 


Bi- 1; 


56- 6; 
120- 2; 
97- 1; 
262- 21; 


272- 12; 
68- 9; 
293- 16; 


104- 22 


*Including prices on old stock. 


1 
Term 
Range 
27-33 


7; °24-'33 


’27-’33 


"22-33 
"24-33 
’28-33 
28-33 
°29-’33 


’26-’33 
°29-33 
°26-"33 
’24-33* 


"24-’33 
°23-33 
"24-33* 
"24-33 


’28-'33 
’28-'33 
°25-'33* 
’26-’33 
"29-33 
28-33 


'26-’33 
'28-’33* 
26-33 
"24-33 


28.33% 


"26-33 
’29-"33 
’26-’33 
24-33 
26-33 


; 27-33 
2; 29-33 
; 22-33 
; °26-’33 
; °27-’33 


’27-"33 


; ’29-"33 
; ’27-33 


"29-"33 


°27-’33 
"24-’33* 
’27-"33 
’27-’33 


; °22-33 
; 22-33 


°26-’33 
"25-33 
"26-’33 
"22-33 
1933 
29-33 
"24-33 


"26-33 
°26-’33 


; °29-'33 
4 20-'33 ° 


; ’28~33 
; *29-"33 
; °24-'33 
; °24-’33 


°29~33 
°29-33 


; °26-"33 
; °29-33 


’28-'33 
27-33 
"28-33 
°25-"33 
’22-33 
"26-33 


28-33 
27-33 
28-33 
; ’29-33 


Il 
Prices 1934 
High Low 

647%- 48% 
12%- 6% 
244%,- 8% 


13%- 7 
14914-131 
467%- 30 
29%- 21 
173%4- 11% 


21%- 11% 
23%- 17% 
22%- 13% 
335%- 23% 


98%4- 74% 
35Y%- 2534 
4434- 38% 
19%- 15% 


941%4- 83 

4134- 23% 
62%- 38% 
1434- 11 

6 - 3 

355%- 21% 
32%- 15% 
4914- 33% 
23%- 14% 
185%- 13 

315%- 23% 
15%4- 8Y% 
58%4- 38% 
451%4- 25% 
24%- 13% 
25%- 13% 


38 - 16% 
45 - 33 
593%- 46% 


9%- 6% 
1334- 6% 
465%- 39% 


5114- 38% 
197%- 14 
3934- 29% 
22%- 15% 
33%4- 18% 
361%4- 21% 
25%4- 18% 
17 - 5% 
427%4- 305% 
50%- 41% 
61%- 47% 
1054- 6% 
9%- 43% 


293¢- 21% 
43%- 30% 
41 - 26% 
8%- SK 


51%- 36 
50%- 35% 
20%- 15 
13374-110% 
37H%- 17% 
8%- 4% 
77 - 59 
20%- 14% 
6434- 37 
11%- 7% 
33 - 18 


1234- 594 
24 - 14% 
597%- 37% 


66%- 40% 
36 - 21 

47%4- 30% 
54%- 41% 


III 
Div. 
Rate 


5a 


0. 
2.40 
1.50 


0.50 


0.50 
2.40 


(a) Partly extra. 


IV V 
Approx. Yield 
Prices % 
59 49 
8 . 
10 
9 en 
137 4.1 
33 1.8 
27 1.4 
14 - 
18 2.7 
22 0.8 
19 4.2 
31 5.0 
97 5.1 
30 3.3 
40 5.0 
18 - 6.9 
87 4.6 
27 3.7 
43 4.7 
13 3.7 
4 os 
29 
18 LS 
36 5.6 
17- ~ 30 
18 6.9 
26 me 
10 8.0 
43 2.4 
28 i 
16 ab 
>. 6.8 
18 5.8 
4 . 
31 3.2 
27 : 
37 7.7 
52 5.9 
7 
11 
46 6.6 
44 ain 
16 3.9 
34 7.1 
16 9.4 
25 ‘ 
26 C4 
20 5.0 
11 i 
35 2.9 
46 22 
60 6.3 
7 os 
5 
25 inte 
34 5.8 
30 35 
7 3.6 
46 3.3 
42 3.3 
17 5.9 
124 48 
20 ‘ 
5 wa 
73 3.4 
16 7.5 
43 — 
9 eh 
24 2.2 
7 vel 
19 
40 
46 : 
24 2.2 
37 . 
50 48 


(r) Paid in stock. 


Vil 
VI 1933 
Base 
Hershey Chocolate........ 44 
Hudson & Manhattan..... 6% 
Hudson Motor ............ 8% 
Interboro Rapid Transit... 5% 
Int. Business Machines..... 12534 
ae eee 29 
Int. Nickel of Canada...... 1434 
ae OS Ee eee 9% 
Kelvinator Corp. .......... 7 
Kennecott Copper ......... 15% 
eer 10% 
Kroger Grocery .......... 19 
Liggett & Myers “B”...... 73% 
ee he ere 19% 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit ....... 35 
Lorillard Tobacco ......... 14% 
McKeesport Tin Plate..... 67% 
Se a, ee 22% 
PAROS ERAIEL, (says 0sciccéus 38% 
Mid-Continent Pet......... oY, 
Missouri Pacific .......... 2% 
Montgomery Ward ....... 15% 
re Pree 15% 
National Biscuit .......... 33% 
Nat. Cash Register ........ 12 
Nat. Dairy Products ...... 11% 
National Distillers Products 20% 
Nat. Power & Light....... 7% 
National Steel ......:..... 33 
New York Central......... 25% 


N. Y., N. Haven & Hartford 13% 


North American: ....:..... 12% 
Pacific Gas & Electric..... 15 
Packard Motors .......... 3 
Pennsylvania R. R......... 22 
Pere Marquette........... 13 
Public Service of N. J...... 32% 
Pullman, Incorporated ..... 40 
Radio Corporation ........ 5% 
Remington-Rand, Inc...... 5% 
Reynolds Tobacco “B” .... 39% 
Sears, Roebuck .....1.... 30 
Socony-Vacuum ........... oY 
South Porto Rico Sugar.... 29% 
Southern Cal. Edison..... 14% 


Southern Pacific 16% 
Southern Railway ......... 17 


Standard Brands .......... 1834 
Standard Gas & Electric... 6 

Standard Oil of California 305% 
Standard Oil of New Jersey 33% 
Sterling Products ......... 45% 
Stewart-Warner .......... 4y, 
Studebaker Corp. ......... 3% 
Texas Corporation ....... 18% 
Texas Gulf Sulphur ....... 22% 
Timken Roller Bearing.... 21 

TEOMOOMBETICA osc. ccc cicces 5 

Underwood-Elliott Fisher... 22% 
Union Carbide & Carbon... 34% 


Union Oil of California.... 15 


Union Pacific ............ 9AIA 
United Aircraft & Transport 17% 
United Corporation ....... 4 

Oe) eae aa 491 
United Gas Improvement.. 13% 


U. S. Industrial Alcohol... 37 


hp oe Re are ae 6 

U. S. Pipe & Foundry .... 12 

U. S. Realty & Improve.... 5% 
U. S. Rubber ............. 1034 
Ch2te: TEE. cows vk tne eed 34% 
Western Union ......:..... 40% 
Westinghouse Air Brake .. 20% 
Westinghouse Electric .... 285% 


Woolworth, F. W. ........ 35 


(s) Partly estimated. 


Vill 


Max. 


Margin 


Price 


47 


(t) Plus 1 per cent. in stock. 


FORBES for 


IX x XI 
55% Marg. % 
of Basis Credit 
Cur. Changes Cur. 
Price At— Price 
32 80 75 
4 13 75 
6 16 75 
5 11 67 
75 229 75 
18 53 75 
14 27 55 
7 18 71 
10 13 55 
12 29 73 
10 18 55 
17 34 61 
53 133 75 
17 36 66 
22 63 75 
10 27 75 
48 121 75 
14 40 75 
23 71 75 
7 18 75 
2 3 55 
16 27 55 
10 29 75 
20 62 75 
9 22 70 
10 20 61 
14 38 75 
5 14 75 
23 60 75 
15 47 75 
9 25 75 
10 23 67 
10 27 75 
2 5 75 
17 40 71 
14 23 55 
20 60 75 
29 72 75 
4 9 75 
6 9 55 
25 74 75 
24 54 68 
9 18 61 
18 55 75 
9 25 75 
13 29 64 
14 31 65 
11 36 75 
6 11 55 
19 58 75 
25 60 72 
33 83 pba 
4 9 64 
3 7 70 
14 32 72 
19 42 68 
16 38 70 
4 9 71 
25 40 55 
23 61 75 
9 27 75 
68 174 75 
11 31 75 
3 7 75 
40 89 68 
9 25 75 
24 67 75 
5 11 67 
13 22 55 
4 11 75 
11 20 58 
22 63 75 
27 72 75 
14 38 75 
20 53 75 
28 63 70 


(u) Plus 4 per cent. in stock 
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JULY 15, 


“Dear Mr. Editor:” 


Country Needs Sound Ideas 


“Your magazine, which has been coming 
to me at my home, has been very carefully 
read by Mrs. Presbrey and myself, and we 
both feel that you are entitled to a word 
of congratulation on the June 1 number. 
Your editorials are splendid. They are 
forceful and timely and I wish everybody 
in the United States could read them. It 
will do the country good to have such 
sound, substantial ideas pumped into it.” 
—FRANK Pressrey, chairman, Frank Pres- 
brey Company, New York City. 


Facts on Lumber Prices Challenged 


“IT was very much surprised to read the 
editorial in your issue of June 1 in which 
the statement is made that prices on lum- 
ber have increased 125 per cent. within 
the past year on account of the provisions 
of the retail lumber code. In the division 
covered by the Southwestern Code Author- 
ity, consisting of Missouri, Kansas, Okla- 
homa and Arkansas, cost protection ap- 
proved by the administrator amounted to 
a mark-up of 38 per cent. This figure is 
quite consistent with the margin that pre- 
vailed one year ago. To give an implica- 
tion that retail lumber dealers are extort- 
ing a margin of 125 per cent. profit on 
the lumber they sell is very unfair. 

“In defense of the manufacturers’ price, 
terrible conditions existed in the manufac- 
ture of lumber a year ago. Capital assets 
were being wiped out and a very consider- 
able percentage of the lumber mills were 
forced into receiverships. Certainly it was 
in order for this natural resource to be 
conserved, and had it not been for the 
lumber manufacturers’ code, probably every 
large manufacturing company in America 
would have become insolvent.”—E. E. 
Woops, secretary-manager, Southwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association, Kansas City, Mo. 

“May we inquire in all sincerity where 
you got the impression that the retail price 
of lumber has increased 125 per cent. as 
a result of codes or otherwise? The in- 
crease mentioned does not obtain in our 
te:ritory (Minnesota, Iowa, North Dakota, 
South Dakota).”—O. C. LANceE, secretary, 
Northwestern Lumbermens Association, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

“Would like very much to know who 
gave you those figures. There have been 
no such advances in this Northwest terri- 
tory.”—H. H. WeEsTERMAN, president, H. 
E. Westerman Lumber Company, Mont- 
gomery, Minnesota. 


The figures to which these read- 
ers take exception were obtained 
from C. S. Dunn, of the Dunn Lum- 
ber Company, Seattle, Washington. 
—THE Epirors. 


Both Sides Should Be Heard 


“Your issue of June 1 brought me a 
great deal of comfort. If the real leaders 
of our country will speak up honestly and 
fearlessly, the great mass of our citizenry 
may be able to think clearly. They cannot 
help but be led astray if they only hear 
one side of the story."—P. A. GetrEr, 
president, P. A. Geier Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 
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Condensed Statement, June 30, 1934 





RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank, 
and due from Banks and Bankers . . . $ 240,360,145.29 























Bullion in Foreign Branches. ...... 8,164,481.00 
U. S. Government Securities .. . oe 456,980,759.15 
Notes of Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
ee 6-k ooh + Gieanaeee 20,000,000.00 
Public Securities. AN: ie 85,337 ,942.74 
Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank . . ‘3 8,400,000.00 
Other Securities. ... 6 dere evmeh 21,500,432.57 
Loans and Bills Purchased . re ee 635,002,053.98 
Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages Se 2,315,818.54 
Items in Transit with Foreign Branches . 1,862,844.25 
Credits Granted on Acceptances... . . 30,526,647.91 
See oe ae 13,945,482.92 
Other Real Estate ..... ” 97,954.67 
Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable 14,726,879.57 
$1,539,221 ,442.59 
LIABILITIES 
Capital .......-- $ 90,000,000.00 
Surplus Fund ..... .  170,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits .... 7,466,151.53 $ 267,466,151.53 
Capital Note (Payable on or before July 31, 1934) 20,000,000.00 
Accrued Interest, Miscellaneous Accounts 
Payable, Reserve for Taxes, etc. . . 17,624,076.98 
Acceptances. ..... . $82,446, 994.67 
Less: Own Acceptances 
Held for Investment . 51,920,346.76 30,526,647.91 
Liability as Endorser on Acceptances and 
eee ee, er eee 129,155.00 
Deposits ...... . $1,183,188,475.86 
Outstanding Checks . 20,286,935.31 
1,203,475,411.17 
$1,539,221 ,442.59 








WILLIAM C. POTTER, Chairman W. PALEN CONWAY, President 
EUGENE W. STETSON, Vice-President 


DIRECTORS 
GEORGE G. ALLEN ._ Vice-Chairman, British- EUGENE G. GRACE . President, 
American Tobacco Company, Limited, Bethlehem Steel Corporation 
and President, Duke Power Company w.A. HARRIMAN. .. . . of Brown Brothers 
W. W. ATTERBURY . . President, Pennsylvania Harriman & Co 


Railroad Company 

W. PALEN CONWAY ..... . President 
CHARLES P.COOPER .... . Vice-President, 
American Telephone & Telegraph Company 
JOHN W. DAVIS . . . of Davis Polk Wardwell 


Gardiner & Reed 

HENRY W. de FOREST 
ARTHUR C. DORRANCE . President, Campbell 
Soup Company 
EDWARD D. DUFFIELD ..... President, 
The Prudential Insurance Company of America 
CHARLES E. DUNLAP. . President, Berwind- 
White Coal Mining Company 
LEWIS GAWTTAY.. .... 5 5 we ee President, 
The Bank or Savings in the City of New York 
ROBERT W.GOELET.. ... . Real Estate 
PHILIP G. GOSSLER ....... President, 
Columbia Gas & Electric Corporation 


JOHN A. HARTFORD President, The Great 
Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company 

DAVID F. HOUSTON . President, The Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of New York 


CORNELIUSF.KELLEY..... President, 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co. 


THOMAS W. LAMONT of J. P. Morgan & Co 
GRAYSON M.-P. MURPHY 

of G. M.-P. Murphy & Co. 
WILLIAM C. POTTER . Chairman of the Board 
GEORGE E. ROOSEVELT . of Roosevelt & Son 
EUGENE W. STETSON .. . . Vice-President 
CORNELIUS VANDERBILT WHITNEY . Banker 
GEORGE WHITNEY . of J. P. Morgan & Co. 
THOMAS WILLIAMS of I. T. Williams & Sons 











One of the many thrilling, low 
cost sidetrips when you sail 
on famous President Liners 


THE 


WORLD 
$8 2350 


AUS BRE ESS 


Predidént Liner world cruises 
are different from all the others, 
for our ships sail on regular 
schedule from New York and 
California. You can literally 
write your own ticket, including 
in it the sidetrips and stopovers 
that you, personally, want to 
make. Circle the globe in 85 
days, or take up to the two full 
years your ticket allows. 

The famous President Liners 
sail every week from New York 
for Havana, the Panama Canal, 
California and the Orient via 
Hawaii and the Sunshine Route 
—thence fortnightly Round 
the World. 


Your travel agent will gladly 
tell you all about the President 
Liners and where they go. Ask 
to see pictures of the roomy out- 
side staterooms and the spacious 
public rooms. 


DOLLAR 


STEAMSHIP LINES 


New York, Chicago, San Francisco, 
Los Angeles and other 
principal cities 
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Design Changes for Next Year 
—Why Prices Fluctuate 


By NORMAN G. SHIDLE 
Automotive Editor 


More “Knee-Wheels” Coming. Most 
design changes in the next year or so 
seem likely to be further developments 
of current trends, rather than changes 
in direction of progress. 

More “knee-wheeled” cars are to be 
expected, along with definite improve- 
ments based on analysis of service ex- 
periences in the United States with this 
new type of spring suspension. 

Transmission developments probably 
will see further moves toward easy-shift 
devices, rather than quick progress in 
commercial application of the automatic 
transmission. 

Streamlining will be emphasized more 
and more, but, despite the apparent con- 
tradiction, top speeds will be emphasized 
less. 

Tire sizes will continue to be increased, 
especially on the lighter cars, but prob- 
ably not to any appreciable extent so 
far as 1935 models are concerned. 


What Is Streamlining? Arguments 
about streamlining, its effects and pos- 
sibilities, are frequent among automobile 
engineers these days. 

The technicians are far from being 
blindly enthusiastic about immediate ap- 
plication of an ultimate streamlined 
form, although they are definitely favor- 
able to further development of the idea 
in car design. There is not yet, how- 
ever, any unanimity of opinion as to how 
the principles of scientific streamlining 
most effectively and correctly can be 


applied to automotive vehicles. An air- 


plane body on an automobile would be 
unstable when a side wind hit it. 


Why Prices and Models Gyrate. Up 
went car prices late in April. Down they 
went early in June, canceling the in- 
creases. 

Prices were advanced to meet rising 
labor and material costs. They were cut 
in hope of bolstering a sagging sales 
curve and to move stocks of cars before 
they became too heavy on dealers’ hands. 
That hope was realized. But the old 
volume-vs.-profit question ‘still remains 
a part of automotive economics despite 
New Deals. 

The retail code standardizes the maxi- 
mum allowance dealers can make on 
used cars and also forbids their cutting 
the list price, except when selling out 
cars in expectation of a new model. 
Otherwise, only manufacturers can cut 
the price. Moreover, manufacturers, 
when they cut the list price, must re- 
bate to dealers the difference between 
the old and the new prices on cars still 
in the hands of the dealer—except dur- 
ing a “cleanup,” preceding a new modei 
introduction. 


Trading with used-car allowances used 
to be the most flexible element in auto- 
mobile retail merchandising. Now that 
it is rigid, other elements are being 
made flexible. More frequent list-price 
changes, more frequent new models are 
almost sure to result—so long as the 
code sticks. Current ups and downs are 
samples. 


Labor Air Clears. Appointment of the 
new National Laber Relations Board 
should definitely strengthen the hand 
and later perhaps broaden the authority 
of the Automobile Labor board, which 
has been functioning so successfully for 
several months. Along with individual 
arbitration boards for several other in- 
dustries, the Automobile Labor Board 
will be one over which the National 
Labor Relations Board will function as 
administrative overseer. 


Decisions of boards such as the Auto- 
mobile Labor Board, it is understood, 
will not be subject to review by the new 
national board except “where it is clear 
that such review will serve the public 
interest.” 


It has been an open secret that am- 
biguity and consequent friction has exist- 
ed between the functioning of the Auto- 
mobile Labor Board and the old Nation- 
al Labor Board headed by Senator Wag- 
ner. The new set-up with its clearer 
definition of relationships should be ad- 
vantageous both to employer and to 
employee. 


Unemployment Insurance at Nash. 
Charles W. Nash is the first automobile 
manufacturer to start operation of an 
unemployment insurance program. The 
Kenosha manufacturer attains this dis- 
tinction because he is the only passenger- 
car manufacturer in Wisconsin, where 
the new state Unemployment Compen- 
sation Act has just gone into effect. 
Waukesha Motor Company and several 
other important parts companies are af- 
fected as well. 


Initially, contributions to the unem- 
ployment fund by the employer begin 
at two per cent. of his payroll. When 
the reserve per worker is between $55 
and $75, the rate drops to one per cent., 
and contributions cease when the fund 
has reached $75 per worker. The plan 
provides weekly unemployment benefits 
of 50 per cent. of the worker’s weekly 
wage, with a $10 maximum and a $5 
minimum. Payments are made for a 
maximum of ten weeks in any one year, 
provided the reserve fund is adequate, 
the employer’s liability being limited to 
the amount of money he has in the 
reserve. (See Forses, July 1, page 15.) 
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*Multigraph and Multilith 
SAVE US 35% 


ciaieie on Form Printing” 
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— FRED R. WITT, 
Adv. Mgr., Thompson Products, Inc. 


aL oF rato Me 


SLEVELAND: © 
Thompson Products, Inc., is one of the thou- 
sands of concerns who are speeding business 


oration» ° ° 
gropn-wartierer a: recovery by making full use of Multigraph 
aress© . t +1: : 
naaresend, onso ssquents 19 varsieg a and Multilith. Read their letter reproduced 
bs n ea % spee . . 
gentlemen: apn ona MULtLVEDS monthly £5 office Ane at left. See how they are saving and making 
our Mag printing “AE producing seine sources? money with this versatile equipment 
. t . 
more then 000 an nour urcnased ee : 
to Toms formerly waitiere? Not in years has there been such an oppor- 
rms 5%. a scope , y PP 
factory fo rt of 3 xibilt y qency ‘ " Z 
pverege S8uen8 a, economy and Sear tne effichdh wnich jovvers tunity to build sales and profits through direct 
The Speer trestly iPr motional Weotive Part® “to our - cai ; ! 
a wortitith Bare end sales Roresale SMe tnout Sabot tort. Tt mail advertising as exists today! Take advan- 
an aver ¢nous®! alesmen. afy © ¢rain- ° ° 
our to & s tens aealer e 
contact LOS gximately Doon able, tO arsing helper yaitserephe tage of it. Multigraph can be a tremendous 
emp) cng oxpens® we Levins, Btsequps Tis over 1200% aid in writing personalized letters and print- 
tnelua Srertiay oirenmprantings * @ machine ing and imprinting circulars and other pro- 
ings Sing 98 ne compotyP” ora- ° : 
ise a seers artment £1088 SOE up the Poor motional material. 
Pp our production peavle 1p ins ye ecnete Th’ se U M ] ili h h + l 
atteten extzeneld Sere, S0vole Ropar tment ya new se Multilith, too—the sensational new 
Chonal “papee porations Cane severe eo cor Bane machine that reproduces hand-drawn, hand- 
manuf ec paid fo we rrequent+J "our inve oe: : . 
equipment Mee Bally. Wee returns ° cael written, typewritten, traced or photographic 
for i 4th ex sincere-+ cts, t ee ™bh d ff ith A : 
equipsents quourson PRO copy” by modern offset lithography right in 
i your own office or plant. Multilith is fast, 
kav. MEF* reliable, and low in operating cost. 
-CM 
Fred witt 





Profit Making 


Money Saving 
Speed and reliability charac- 


terize all Thompson activities. 
Multigraph and Multilith fill 
these requirements in the pro- 
duction of their printed mat- 
ter. These modern. profit- 
making and money-saving 
methods actually stimulate 
sales and hasten recovery in 
any business. . . large or small. 
Mail coupon for complete in- 
formation regarding Multi- 
graph and Multilith. 





ka — parce a Above: A view of the Multigraph department in the Cleveland 
ompson Tro is the came plant of Thompson Products, Inc. Their equipment includes two 
major award given each MULTIGRAPH Model 66 Printing Multigraphs, equipped with motor drives, 
year to the winner of the COMPANY mechanical joggers, printing ink attachments and automatic 
feature speed race at Division of friction paper feeders; a Model 89 Lever Compotype; and a 
the Matiene! Air Rast. Addressograph-Multigraph Model 296 Multilith. Right: Model 69 Electric Compotype with 

rporation keyboard control. Embosses type strips for use on Multigraph in 

Cleveland, Ohio various faces of type at practically typewriter speed. 








peeees MAIL WITH YOUR LETTERHEAD =2e222 
5 MULTIGRAPH CO., Aug.-34 
1215 Babbitt Road, 
Euclid P. O., Cleveland, Ohio 
(J Send information about Multigraph and Multilith 
(J Send samples of Multilith work. 
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